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that. These men are essaying to force the South 
to disunion. We have come here from various 
sections of this Confederacy, as patriots, elected 
and delegated to represent the popular sense. We 
nominated our cargidate. We find gentlemen of 
the opposite side presenting their candidate. We 
come to inquire about this candidate, and what 
do we find? We discover that he is personally 
obnoxious to the Representatives of the South, 
because of essential objections. We find him the 
representative of a aT whose principles are 
destructive of the Federal Union and of the sanc- 
tity of the Constitution. We resist his election. 
Some say we oppose his election upon technical 
grounds and from factious motives. Very well, 
then; we take the responsibility of our position. 
In this juncture of the struggle, the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Gitmer] gets up and 
proposes a substitute for the resolution in which 
the members from the South have designed to 
embody their objections to the election of the 
gentleman presented by the Republican party. 
Ve have declared there that the principles of the 
platform of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Suer- 
MAN] are violative of the Constitution and the in- 
tegrity of the Union, and that he is therefore unfit 
to fill the office of Speaker. 

The gentleman from North Carolina, himself 
representing a southern constituency, at this 
critical time, when the Republican Opposition 
were evidently embarrassed and disposed to beat 
a kind of miscellaneous retreat, ae the 
divinity in Homer’s Iliad, who rescued Paris 
from the unequal combat—he, generous friend, 
came forward and with his amendment creates 
a cloud, in which he attempts to bear off the 
vanquished enemy from ignominious defeat. 
Te 4 gene in the galleries and upon the floor.] 

ft am able to prevent it he shall not accomplish 

that object. No, I will arrest him and those 
with whom he is endeavoring to escape from the 
field. I will arrest them as fugitives. I will 
bring them back before the House, and expose 
the game they are playing in the face of the 
country. 

Gentlemen, this is exactly the issue. I have 
observed that gentlemen of the other side are 
disposed to treat this matter as a trivial one, as 
insignificant, and altogether inconsequential. The 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Kutioce] charac- 
terized it this morning as a piece of political 
strategy. We do not soregard it. I tell you in 
no spirit of menace that we consider it momen- 
tous, and decisive of the development of that 
great question, on the issue of which depends 
the destiny of this Republic. 

Mr. Clerk, the objections to the gentleman from 
Ohio as a candidate for the Speakership resolve 
themselves into two classes. (I am not going to 
detain the House much longer, for my voice is 
failing me.) First, personal; secondly, political. 
The first are political, as well as personal, in so 
far as he may be considered responsible for the 
sentiments of the Helper book. Mon, if the gen- 
tleman wants to repudiate the sentiments of that 
production, I will not hold him to them. If he 
will get up in the face of the House and the coun- 
try, and magnanimously, ingenuously, and em- 
phatically declare that he does not indorse the 
sentiments, principles, and policy of that work, | 
will forgive him, and make no further objection 
to his election on that ground. As eae 
{Mr. Leake] stigmatized it, he does not repudiate 
that book, but instead puts in the plea of non est 
factum—a special plea, under which he endeavors 
to escape the issuc and responsibility. We chal- 
lenge him eppentGaty and earnestly to meet the 
issue before the country. Does he indorse that 
book? Does he approve the sentiments of that 
book? Still dumb! 

What is the characteristic feature of that work ? 
Some gentlemen have stated that they have not 
read it. I have read it, and read it some two 
years ago. These gentlemen who signed it tell 
us that they never saw it. I have read it, and 
know all about it; and let me tell you what the 
characteristic distinction and feature of that work 
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| is; let me inform the candidate for Speaker upon | enough before; and, independently of that, bad 


| 


the other side of the House, [Mr. Saerman,] who 
seems ignorant of the production which he in- 
dorses. It is not that the author proposes that 
the North shall come down in an avalanche of 
invasion and destroy the tie that subsists between 
the slave and his master. No, sir; thatis familiar 
talk. Noris it the literary execution of the work; 
for I never read a book which is more feeble in 


conception and inartistic in execution. It is un- 


worthy of respectable criticism. 


By the way, let me say here, that the first essay 
of this Helper, or Helfer—whuichever it be, for he 
has an alias—in the province of letters, was sig- 
nificantly unsuccesstul. He came to Richmond, 


| where I then resided, a long-legged rustic, from 


North Carolina. He came there with a book 
with a taking title—and you remember Lord 
Byron says all works should have a taking utle | 
—called ** The Golden Age.’’ He produced the 
manuscript of **The Golden Age’’ to a literary 
editor, and insisted on reading it in so far as the 
energies of humanity were competent to endure 
the burden of the infliction. He said to the 
literary editor that he had been North with the 
manuscript to get it published, but that they 


_ (northern publishers) were very unjust to south- 


} ern genius, 


I am telling you history now. He | 
saia they did not appreciate us and our intellect, | 
and would not buy ‘*The Golden Age,’’ that | 
they would not give it decent attention, that the 
northern people were unjust, were scoundrels, 


and did not appreciate anything that came from || 


| the South. He would give it to this literary editor; 


he would publish it from a southern press. But | 


the editor was at least candid in his criticism, 


denied him the requisite approbation, and so the 
book vanished from the city of Richmond; and 


| I presume the author came to the conclusion that 


| few wecks since at Harper’s Ferry. 


| particular attention, because they are statistics 
| with which the public are familiar. 


southerg publishers were as unjust and as unap- 
preciative as those of the North. Certain it is, 
that the next time we hear of him in the field of 
literature, he issues through a partisan publisher 
in the State of New York a partisan book, riot- 
ing in rebellion, treason, and insurrection, pre- | 
cisely in the spirit of the act which startled us a 


He published the book; and it is not, let me tell | 
gentlemen besides, the statistics that are worthy of 


But the 
peculiarity of that book was that Mr. Helper, for 
the first time in the history of this country, had 
invoked, with all the power of passion, with all 
his limited resources of rhetoric, the non-slave- 
holders of the South to rise in rebellion against 
the slaveholders. That was the peculiar merit 


| of his book. 


Now the candidate for Speaker upon the other 


| side [Mr. Suerman] told us yesterday explicitly, 


| relations of master and slave. 


and cited his political record as proof of it, that | 
he would not urge the Federal Government, nor 


again, that that is not the characteristic of the | 
book. Itisthat the non-slavecholders of the South 


| shall rise, and by violence and bloodshed sever 


| the relation of master and slave. 


In the South 
they were to accomplish this most desirable, as he 


regards it,consummation of Abolitionism. Does 


| sonal objection that I have to the Repu 
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the gentleman approve that policy? That is | 
what we, the Representatives of the South, want 
to understand. Does he approve that specific 
feature of Helper’s book? 
1 unde vs the gentleman to say that he will 
answer no further interrogatories, and therefore 
I will not ungenerously press him; but I call 
upon some one who is a Fisted of his claims 
to say whether he indorses that idea, and 
whether he approves the philosophy of that 
work. 
But, to proceed, it is not particularly ane per- 
lican | 
candidate for Speaker; because, in all candor, 
whether or no he subscribed to this work of | 
Helper is to me an insignificant question. As I 
understand it, in a political sense, he was bad 


enough to justify any opposition which we, the 
representatives of the South, might urge to hi 
election. Sir, he appears not only as a repre- 
sentative, but th cleenmian of the Republican 
pany And what is that party? I speak soberly; 

speak without passion; I speak eliberately; 1 
speak, I trust, the words of reason, and certainly 
the words of truth. Whatis that party? I said 
in the beginning of my desultory remarks, that 
the struggle was a mere incident in the develop- 
ment of the grand Republican programme. What 
is that plot? I speak as a southern man, and as 
the Representative of the largest slaveholding con- 
stituency in Virginia; but, because of that, by no 
means ultra on this question in an offensive 
sense; but a constituency who know their rights. 
and, knowing, dare maintain them. Well, sir, 
we have watched the progress of the Republican 
party, and this is its policy. 

Here is a Government, framed by the joint coun- 


| sels of the statesmen of Massachusetts and Vir 


ginia; established upon principles of liberty which 
have been vindicated by the concurrent and equiv- 
alent efforts of heroes in both sections; a Govern- 
ment ordained for the express purpose of protect- 
ing our rights and liberties. This Government 
is attempted to be usurped by the party of which 
the pealaane from Ohio [Mr. Sneaman}) is the 


| representative, to the end of perverting it to the 


| ous for disunion. 


oppression of our liberties and the destrucuon of 
our rights. 

A gentleman from New York [Mr. Crank} 
yesterday, who declared that he represented the 
wealthiest congressional district in the United 
States, argued thence that it was the most conserv 
ative constituency, and charged that the respons- 
ibility of the agitation of this sectional question 
rested upon the Representatives of the South. 
The Representative from Tennessee |[Mr. New- 
son] to-day catches up and reéchoes the asser- 
tion, that itis southern agitators who are clamor- 
Sut he modified his statement 


| subsequently, and said that the people of the North, 
| in that respect, were quite as bad as the people of 


| the South. | thank him for that poor compliment, 


I thank him very much for certifying that the 
secessionists of the South are no worse than the 
Abolitionists of the North. Well; here is this 
Republican party prostituting the Government 
which was instituted for common protection and 
mutual advantage; assailing our rights; denying 
us equal participation in its benefits; resisung us 
in the execution of the fugitive slave law; and 
concurrently with this prostitution of the Gov- 
ernment, we find our fellow-citizens of the North, 
those who are bound to extend to us a cordial sal- 
utation and assistance In every effort to promote 
our welfare, vituperating us through the press, 
from the rostrum, and the pulpit, stigmatizing us 
as outlaws against the moral government of the 


|| world, and so holding us up to the reprobation of 
| the people of the North, to interfere with the | 


| mankind. 


I tell him now, || 


Thus not only is the Government which was 


| instituted for our common pecans and mutual 


advantage prostituted to the purposes of aboli- 


| tion, perverted from its omnes ends, but at last 


the audacity of abolition has aspired to, and act- 
ually attained the point of an assault on the 
rights, liberties, and institutions of the South, in 
the very sanctuary of its bosom. You have here 
now the Republican party avowing these ideas 
and aspiring to these aie. Three years ago 
they barely missed usurping the control of the 
power and patronage of the executive branch 
of the Government. A distinguished Senator of 
that party has declared that he and his party in- 
tend to reorganize the judiciary so that that, too, 
may be the supple val serviceable instrument of 
the aims and ideas of the Republican organiza- 
tion. Thus we find that the majority at the North 


| intend to prostitute completely this common Gov- 


ernment which our fathers jointly formed and 
jointly vindicated against oppression; that Gov- 


|ernment which Washington and Jefferson and 


| 


| Madison and all the heroes of the truly heroic 


age established for the express purpose of secur- 
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ing the rights of all; that Government is to be 
perverted to the aims of sectional fanaticism and 
randiza@ment, and is to be made efficacious for 
the oppression of our liberts und the polation 
of our rights. Yes, that ** justice’? whi h, in the 


ruare of the preambl to the Constitution, this 


authority wa ordained to **« stabli a 
he wen perverts d to our opp ion and spolia- 
tion; and that** domestic tranquillity’? which thi 
Union was formed to *insure,’”’ is disturbed 

» far that we are pillaged by compatriots, whil 
fvllow-citizens incite our slaves to insurrection. 
Now. Mr. Clerk, is it wonderful that we who 
thie roll unrolling before our eyes, we who 
themmex rable di vi 10} mentot thi splot, s hould 


declare with earnest spint our determination to 
Ww Where We 


nd to do 


stand and what our adversaries 


We hav the weentleman who is the 
leading champion of this party, who is the sig- 
‘ nt of its prineip! and w 

preside over the deliberations of this House 
id to dire of the Federal Con- 
an important, and, in truth, 


have 


come to 
hoaspires 
el tive pro¢ du 
a controlling 


isked the 


him and his 


yvranch of the Government—and 


question, What we are Lo ¢ xpect of 
party 
Now, gentlemen, 


people of the South 


resentatives of 
quietly submit to that 
sion of that chair, usurp- 
controlling and directing the policy 
nt for the next two years tor the 
i and purpo es which his 
boldly and defiantly avow? I say, never; 
© far as legitimate resistance may be 
tion. We will encounter all 
will exhaust invention; we 
ntary law will permit, 
d cata troy rmhe of the 


hall the Re; 


nileman taking posse 
me that 
ot thy 
promotion of the ams 


power,¢ 
Governm 
party 
never, SU; 
oppose d to hi 3 ol 
responsibilities; we 
will do whatever partiamy 


ii order to prey 


hampion of the Republican party and its princi- 
ples taking poss ion of that chair. We have 
taken issue on that, and there we stand. The ven- 

man from ‘Tenne 1} Nevson}] and the 

ntleman from North Carolina |[Mr. Gitmer] 
declare that the position we assume Is unt nabl 
that the opposition we are making to this gentle- 
man is unwarrantable. They censure us. ‘They 
co before their constituents in the South on that 
issue. Are we justified in resisting the i 
of the Republican nominee tor Speaker | ry all 
legitimate expedients and resources? ‘That is the 


an unt nabl pos 1- 
is extreme, and the it the 
Republican nominee for Speaker 
of the House is not a public calamity which the 
tepresentatives of the South should resist by all 
warrantable expedient Do I state their position 
orrectly? If not, | would be clad to be corrected. 
lam not corrected; I vo to the 


issue. ‘They say we 
Hons that our resistance 
clection of the 


oct “uUpy 


and on that issue 


country, and have no fear whatever of the popular 
verdict 

1 do not believe, however, that the grentlemen 
from Tennessee and North Carolina represent 


the sentiments of the southern Opposition on this 
floor. I do not believe that in this imminent 
trugele, in this desperate collision of opposing 
who uphold the Constitution 
and those who expel the spirit of 
Constitution—in this terrible and 
between the 
and the enemies of the Union, al! the 
occupy the position which 
nan from Tennessee would assign them 
position of neutrality between 

Iflw allowed to give 
ruish some Representatives 
of the southern Opposition from Tennessee, Lou- 
isiana, Virginia, Georgia, and Kentucky, who, in 
this * irrepressible couflict,’’ as proclaimed in this 
internecine and exterminating war, will notoccupy 
the position of indiff assigned to them— 
seeing in the one scale the aggrandizement, usurp- 
ation, and audacity of Abolitionism, and in the 
other, the quiet and peace and security and rights 
and honor of the South. 

Now, sir, I appeal to them as representing 
southern constituents in this initial preliminary 
contest, to take now and forever their position. 
I admonish them not to essay any medium course. 
I invoke them at once to assume an unmistakable 
position; because the time will come, as inevitably 
as any logical sequence, W hen they will have to 
assume it. I ask'it because award to them as 
much credit for being true to the rights of the 


force ‘— ot those 


and the 


gouty 


| pron, 
from the 
it sable and desperate strugele 
irue friends 
southern Opposition 
the go ntley 
-that 1s to say.a 
the contendme partir 
names, [ might d 


rence 
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South and the Constitution as I claim for myself, 
coming as we do from the bosom of the 
southern ** constituency.” 

And I think I am justified, also, in appealing to 
our associates among the Democracy of the North 
who are knownas ‘*anti-Lecompton De mocrats.’’ 
I am willing to give them credit for honesty, 
credit for patriousm, perhaps I will not deny 
them the praise of, at least, partial wisdom in the 
which they pursued in the last Congress. 
They come protesting that they do not intend to 

under their relations with the Democratic organ- 
ization. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 


samc 


course 


Ciark] yesterday even vauntingly proclaimed | 


that he was a member of the Democratic party. 
These gentlemen thus claiming to belong to the 
Democratic organization, thus repudiating any 
association with the Republican party on this 
floor, | say I am justified in making an appeal to 
them, and I am reinforced in that appeal by the 
aiegiance of friendship and political fealty which 
they profess to Judge DoveLas, whose name has 
been interpolated into this debate, and who, I un- 
dertake to say, is, in all his instincts, with the 
Repress ntatives of the South on this occasion. I 
speak from the book when I say it. I invoke 
them not only by their consideration for the sanc- 
tity of the Constitution and the perpetuity of the 
U nion, but by their own consistency and politic al 
integrity, to rally around our standard, and so aid 
us in solving this difficult and momentous prob- 
lem of an organization. Rescue us from the brink 
of the precipice on which we stand. I invoke 
you to aid us in an immediate organization of the 
House. We have put forward an acceptable can- 
didate, one who has never oce upie d any offe nsive 
or unpatriotic position. One who is temperate in 
his polie y and conservative in his opinions. I say, 
I eeoks these gentlemen to come up and aid us 
in the organization of the House and in relieving 
the anxious suspense of the country. 

Mr. Clerk, I feel that I owe an apology to the 
House for the length of time I have trespassed 
upon their patience, but I could not, after hearing 
the remarks and observing the position assumed 
by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Gi- 
meR] and the gentleman from Tennesage, [Mr. 
Nevson,] as a southeru Representative, sit silent 
without uttering my protest against the doctrines 
Ww whic hthey have enunciated ,and giving, briefly,and 

rtainly inade ‘quately, the reasons for the grounds 
upon whic h I stand, and which is oce upied by 
the members with whom lam proud to coéperate. 

Mr. NELSON. I did not exactly understand 
the character of the remarks of the gentleman 
from Virginia in his opening, but I have simply 
to say that so far as Iam concerned I do not be - 
long to that class of gentlemen who adopt the 
code of dueling as their mode of settling disputes; 
nor am I in the habit of indulging in menace or 
bravado. I will only add, however, that in any 
thing I have said, or may say, I am competent to 
protect myself against any assault either in the 
House or out of 1t. [Applause on the Republi- 
can and American side of the House and in the 
galleries. ] 

Mr. PRYOR. I will not violate parliamentary 
decorum. I say to the gentleman that he may 
dismiss his apprehensions; I am not going to 
assault him. {Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. NELSON. I have no apprehension either 
from the person or from the arguments of the 
gentleman, if any thing he has said can be digni- 
fied by the name of argument. But he seems to 
be in the habit of talking so much in the dark 
that I confess I am at a loss to understand the 
bearing of his remarks. I understood the gentle- 
man in one breath to associate me and the party 


to which I belong with the Black Republican | 





party of the North 

Mr. PRYOR. Iam sure no such remark es- 
caped me. I particularly and gladly disconnected 
him from ‘the other members of the southern Op- 
position. 

Mr. NELSON. Precisely. 
the gentleman is concerned, and so far as any 
sentmments avowed by me in this House are con- 
cerned, I have said nothing which I desire to es- 
cape from. I have said nothing here which ! am 
not ready to defend, and nothing that 1 have not 
substantially avowed before my constituents. 

Mr. PRYOR. Permit me to say, and just 


here, in order that I may not be brought to occupy | 
a false position, that T did not in my argument 


Now, so far as | 


VAL GL A )BE. 


| racy In every shape and under every form. 


'and that I do not say one 


| which is the result of the 


December 7, 


attempt to impeach the acitlas ‘man’s patriotism; 
on the contrary, I expressly admitted it. 

Mr. NELSON. Then I have no desire to re ply 
to anything the gentleman has said personally; 
but there are some of his remarks which I think 
require correction at my hands. The gentleman 
spoke of my being a member of the so-called 
American party, as if that were a reproach and dis- 
honor. 

So far as I am concerned, I glory in having 
been a member of the American party. [ Ap- 
plause.] I have avowed it before my constituents, 
and I am notashamed to avow it before the whole 
land. I believe that party was a noble party in 
itsaimsand initspurposes. But I will not enter into 
a discussion of them here, further than to say that, 
as I understand, one of them was to protect the 
Protestant religion of this land against encroach- 
ment from any and every quarter; and the other 
was to protect the American Union from a disso- 
lution. Those were two cardinal objects of the 
American party. There was nothing in them 
which conflicted with any previous sentiment 
which I ever entertained. Humble as I am, as 
the gentleman seems to have been inquiring into 
my antecedents, | will tell hima little more, which 
will probably be as distasteful as the other. | 
claim not only to be an American, but to be a 
Whig, and to have been a Whig all my life. 
{Prolonged applause upon the floor and in the 

galleries.) 1 am opposed to the modern Democ- 
{Re- 
newed applause. ] Lhave so saidir 1 other places, 
and I am not afraid to express it here. No, sir; 
no. But whilst the gentleman has been inquiring 
in regard to me, I must confess that I have not 
had the pleasure to ascertain much in regard to 
his antecedents. [Laughter.] If I mistake not, 
I have heard a sentiment of his, or one attributed 
to him, which I must say met with my hearty 
approbation—strange as the House may think it, 
that the gentleman and myself concur in one sen- 
timent—a sentiment which he uttered while he 
was conducting a newspaper in this city, if he is 
correctly reported, 

Mr. PRYOR. What have I done for which 
you praise me? 

Mr. NELSON. Youused that memorable ex- 
pression, which was stereotyped in many of our 
southern papers, and with which we did good 
service in the contest in Tennessee—that * from 
the by-ways and highways of the Government 
the rottenness of corruption sends forth an insuf- 
ferable stench. Why are the people so patient? 
Why slumbers the indignation ofthe Democracy?’’ 
[Prolonged laughter and applause all over the 
House.] Sir, in that sentiment I concur, and it 
delighted me when I heard it in Tennessee, for I 
thought the gentleman talked like a man of sense. 
Nothing has been said better by anybody in this 
Union. 

gut, Mr. Clerk, the gentleman says that he wor- 
ships the Constitution, and that I came here to 
make a specch in behalf of the American Union, 
word in regard to the 
Constitution. If I mistake not it is the common 
sentiment of the secessionists of the South, that 
they talk about the Constitution and say nothing 
about the Union. When I talk about the Union 
what do I talk about? I talk about that thing 
American Constitution. 
{Loud applause upon the floorand in the galleries. } 
I speak of the larger idea. When I say “that I am 
in favor of the Union, that carrie severythingalong 
with it. It carries the Constitution with it; and 
it carries everything else with it that any patriot 
in this land should desire to support. 

Mr. BONHAM. Thehonorable member then 
puts the Union above the Constitution. 


Mr.NELSON. I put the Union and the Consti- 


| tution together, because the one cannot exist 


| without the other. 


[Loud and protracted ap- 
plause. 

Mr. KEITT. And there the Republicans dif- 
fer w ith you. 

Mr. NELSON. I told you, gentlemen of the 
House, when I addressed you before, that I did 
not expect that my sentiments would meet with 
the approbation of extreme men from the North 


or extreme men from the South. [Applause.} It 


makes no difference to me whether the Repub- 
licans and myself differ in regard to that senti- 
ment. I believe that it is a patriotic sentiment. 
| I believe that it is the sentiment of a large major- 
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ity of the American people, and therefore it re- 
joices me to give utterance to it here. 

The gentleman says that my language here tends 
to disunion. What have I said here to-day that 
associates me, or my party, with those who are 
called Black Republicans of the North? The 
whole purport of the remarks I made, and I knew 
the peril of the position I placed myself in, was 
to re these extreme sentiments of dis- 
union, no matter who they come from, whether 
from nullifiers of the South, or Abolitionists of 
the North. [Applause.] 

The gentleman talks of representation of south- 
ern sentiment. If he is a nullifier; if he is a se- 
cessionist, if he is a disunionist, I beg leave to 
say that I do not believe he represent; the true 
sentiment of the South. God forbid it! [Pro- 
longed and loud applause in the galleries, and 
upon the floor.] No, sir; I do not believe that | 
the great body of the people of the South, even 
those of old Virginia, wedded as she is to the 
straight-jacket resolutions of ’98, [laughter,] sym- | 
pathize with the sentiment of disunion that is so 
continually iterated and reiterated from one end 
of the land to the other. No, sir; I think better 
of the South; at any rate, so far as my constitu- 
ents are concerned, and so far as the gallant peo- 
ple of my native State are concerned—the State 
of Tennessee—I can stand proudly before my 
country, and say that I believe there is not one of 
them—not one—who sympathizes in this dis- | 
union sentiment. [{Applause.] 

Mr. LAMAR. Let me ask the gentleman a | 
question. I uaderstand that he has pronounced , 
a highly-wrought eulogium upon Millard Fill- 
more, aS a wise statesman and a true patriot. 
Now, did not Millard Fillmore, on one memo- 
rable occasion, assure the people of the North 
that the South would not submit to the election of 
a sectional President, that the North would not 
submit to such an election, and that if they sup- 
posed the people of the South had not the spirit 
of the people of the North, they were much mis- 
taken. Will the gentleman admit to these Black 
Republicans who are applauding him so loudly, 
that southern spirit is hcleer the standard stated by 
Millard Fillmore. [Applause in the galleries and 
upon the floor.] 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Fillmore may or may not | 
have used that language. 

Mr. LAMAR. He did use it. 

Mr. NELSON. Ido not say that he did not. | 
He may have done it. If he did, it was in refer- 
ence to an extreme crisis which might take place | 
in this country. But, so far as I know the polit- | 
ical history of Mr, Filfmore, Ido not believe that | 
he ever held the sentiment that the election even 
of a Black Republican President, per se, would be 
a cause for the dissolution of this Union. [Ap- 
plause and hisses. 

Mr. PRYOR. I want tg understand the gen- 
tleman distinctly. What Would he, as a Repre- 
sentative from the South, do in the event of the 
election of a Black Republican President—Sew- | 
ARD, for example? 

Mr. NELSON. I speak for myself, and I do | 
not undertake to speak for my colleagues, or for 
the party to which I belong. I declare it as my | 
solemn conviction, much as I believe such an | 


election ought to be deprecated, much as I would || [Mr. Pryor] represents me as having said that | 


regret and deplore it, that yet, of itself, the elec- 
tion of a Black Republican President would not 
be cause for a dissolution of the Union, because 
I think we ought to wait until we see whether 
that Black Republican President would do any- 
thing hostile to the rights of the South. [Loud 
and prolonged applause.}] I may just remark here 
that, much as t regretted the election of Mr. 
Banks, as Speaker of this House, a man whom 
I never saw, and of whom I know nothing except 
so far as the history of that election is concerned, 
I did not see that the election of Mr. Banks 
brought about a dissolution of the Union. I do 
not want any gentleman, either from the North, 
South, East, or West, to suppose that I desire 
the election of either a Black Republican Presi- 
dent or a Black Republican Speaker. I do not 
desire it, and I am sure I have not codperated with 
anybody in the election of a black Republican 
Speaker. 

Mr. PRYOR. The question I propounded has 
been answered only in a general sense. I repeat 
the inquiry whether that gentleman, upon his 
own responsibility, and not as the representative | 
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| from which other questions were asked. 


of anybody else, would be willing that Winuiam 
H. Sewarp should take possession of the Army, 


| the Navy, and all the powers of the Government? 


Mr. NELSON. Of course 
would deplore such a thing. 

Mr. PRYOR. The gentleman will excuse me. 
I mean all the constitutional powers of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. Would he allow 
WixuiaM H. Sewarp to take possession of those 
powers, or would he resist it even to the exten 
of going out of the Union? 

Mr. NELSON. In answer to that question, 
let me say that 1 do not believe from the manner 
in which Mr. Sewarp has expressed himself, that 
there is any danger that such a contingency will 
ever happen. But even if he should be elected 
President of the United States according to the 
Constitution and the forms of law, the view I 
entertain—and I speak for no one but myself—is, 


I would not. I 


| that that is of itself no cause for a dissolution of 


the Union, unless he committed some overt act 
leading to peril of the South. The moment he 
did commit any such overt act, why, sir, I would 
be willing, humble as | am, to link my shield to 
the shield even of these secessionists, to repel the 
wrong just as soon as I would repel wrong from 
any quarter. 


Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman from Tennes- | 


sce allow me to ask him this question—suggested 
by the remark of my personal friend, [Mr. La- 
MAR,] who referred to a union sentiment of Mr. 
Fillmore’s in one of his river speeches, soon after 
his return from Europe? [Cries of ‘* The Albany 
speech.’’] Well, what 1 wish to inguire is, in the 


exciting canvass of 1856, how many Democratic | 
orators did you hear give Mr. Fillmore credit for 


the utterance of such patriotic sentiments? 

Mr. NELSON. The Democrats not only gave 
him credit for that, but they gave him credit when 
he was President, for executing the fugitive slave 
law, and standing up nobly for the compromises 
of 1850. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. Did they give him 
credit for pardoning men who were in jail in this 
city for stealing slaves? 

Mr. NELSON. Well, Ido not profess tu be 
so familiar with the arts and mysteries of the 
modern Democrats as I suppose the gentleman is. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. HILL. I presume that the gentleman 
from Tennessee and myself occupy the same 
position. I tried to elect Mr. Fillmore President 
of the United States, and I would be glad to do 


the same for him to day, but I never founda Dem- | 
ocrat of the South willing to allow him to be as | 


patriotic a man as James Buchanan. 


Mr. NELSON. I have made a discovery. 1 


did not know that the gentleman was Bne of my | 


own friends, as he spoke from the same quarter 


a little suspicious of the source from which they 


came. ([Laughter.] I have only to say, in re- | 
gard to the emg which have been propounded 
as to Mr. Fillmore, that if he avowed national 


sentiments, and was a national man, as he always | 
. s 
| held he was, why did not the Democrats vote for | 


him? 
Mr. KEITT. We went for a better man. 
Mr. NELSON. The gentleman from Virginia 


there was no danger of a dissolution of the Union 
at present. Sir, I did not intend to make use of 
any such language as that, and I think the gen- 
tleman is certainly mistaken. I do think there is 


I was | 
|; men anywhere, | thank God there is still an ex 
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great and imminent danger; I think the perils | 
which surround us now are more threatening than | 


they have been at any former period; and, as | 


remarked before, while I do not concur in the | 


sentiments expressed here on all hands from the 
South; while I regard it as natural that there 


| should be excitement; the whole scope of my re- 


marks, so far as anything I could say would go, 
was to allay this feverish excitement and bring 
about feelings of harmony and concord among 
members of the House. I do not wish to be mis- 
understood or misrepresented in regard to any- 
thing I may have said. I spoke of this infamous 
book of Helper’s in denunciatory terms, and I 
will go as far as any man in the country in de- 
nouncing the miscreant who would publish such 
a document as he has published, and in denounc- 
ing the wretches who attempted to invade the 
State of Virginia, and were guilty of the outrages 
and horrible conduct which have been described 
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| 


in the newspapers and which have been adverted 


to here. I go as far, and I believe the party Lam 
associated with here do goas far, as any party in 
the Union, in denouncing that thing. 

But is that thing itself a cause for a dissolution 
of the Union? Why, sir, there are more things 
in regard to it which ought to be known. I saw 
it stated in the newspapers—although many of 
the South who are disposed to disunion do not 
quote from northern papers—things that have been 
spoken there in regard to this matter in the city 
of New York and elsewhere—that only five pul 
pits out of five hundred uttered sentiments in favor 
of that execrable man who was executed the other 
day in Virginia; and although I think the aspect 
of things is threatening, and | very much Pan 
it, this shows to my mind, what I believe to be 
true, that although it suits the aims of politicians 
to advocate a dissolution of the Union, the great 
body of the American people everywhere are 
sound upon that question. [Applause in the 
galleries and from the Republican benches.] The 
gentleman from Virginia has said that | have 
ylanted myself in the ranks of the Blac! Repub- 
eau. I deny it. I have not voted for a Repub- 
lican for Speaker, nor has any man from the 
marty to which I belong done so. Not one, We 
a not scen fit to vote for the Democratic can 
didate. I suppose that in this great country of 
ours we are freemen, and have the right to repre- 
sent what we believe to be the sentiments of our 
constituents, and I, for one, will codperate in the 
election of any man as Speaker of this body 
whom I believe to be a national man, and whom 
1 believe will faithfully discharge the duties of 
the office. That is the view I entertain in regard 
to that matter, and I deny the soft impeachment 
of Republicanism, which has been made upon the 
other side. 

There is a wide difference between the consery 
ative sentiments to which I have given utterance: 
here to-day, and the infuriated statements ex 
wessed by some gentlemen who claim to b 
eaders of the whole South; and I trust that be 
fore the debate is closed men from the North will 
be found patriotic enough to get up here and say 
that they disavow the wild schemes of Wendell 
Phillips and Garrison and that class of men- 
that they disavow, repudiate, and scorn them, 
just as much as I scorn and repudiate the disunion 
doctrines of the secessionists of the South. I 
trust there is patriotism enough in the House 
and in the country to bring forward such an ex 
pression of sentiment. . 

The gentleman says that the Republicans 
cheered me for the remarks I made here, All I 
have to say to that is, that so far as I am con 
cerned, whether the applause comes from the Re 
publicans of the North, or from the South Ameri- 
cans, as we are called, or from the conservative 


pression of sentiment here in behalf of this great 
and glorious Union. (Applause from the gal 

leries and the Republican benches.] I trust that 
that feeling of love to the American Union wil! 
expand and enlarge among the members of this 
assembly till there will be a healthful spirit of 
action among us, and till we can, in a peaceful, 
quiet, constitutional, legal manner, effect the or- 
ganization of this House, and give peace and 
repose to this distracted land. I trust that that 
sort of feeling will prevail; and whether applause 
in behalf of the Union comes from the North or 
from the South, I welcome it as a happy and 
glorious omen in these perilous times. [Renewed 
applause. | 

The gentleman spoke of my having been amem- 
ber of the American party. Well, Mr. Clerk, in 
regard to the growth of that sentiment at the 
North, I have nothing to say; but if, after the 


|, organization of the House, that gentleman de- 
|| sires to break a lance with me on the 


rs of 
Americanism, I trust I shall be able to defend any 
position that [ occupy. If I understand any 


| question, I think I understand that question 


mericanism. One of the greatest sins committed 


|| by the Democratic party was its unlimited en- 


| couragement to the immigration of foreigners, 

many of whom were told, before they left Ireland, 

| in what part of the American Union to stop, and 

they had marked down for them the northern 

|| States, where slavery did not exist. But let that 
| pass. 


‘| Mr. LAMAR. 


I would ask the gentleman 
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from ‘Tennessee whether his polar star, Mr. Fill- | 
more, did not say that he would ‘‘ throw open wide | 
the gates and invite the o ypressed of all lands to 
come into this Union, and participate with us in 
the enjoyment of the blessings of libs rty?” 

Mr. NELSON. And if he did, I presume he 
was not posted up on the subject. I will just Say 
this before I leave the subject: A foreign emigra- 
tion society was organized in Europe, more than 
twenty years ago, which had three objects in 
view. One of these objects was to furnish a mar- 
ket in this country, through emigrants, for British 
manufactures; the second was, to furnish a home 
to the and the third and last was, to 
make Romanism the predominant religion of the 
country. Ihave opposed that in times past; and, 
he gentleman wants to recognize it as part of 
doctrine of the Democratic party, let him 


emigrant; 


if t 
the 
avow it. 

Mr. LAMAR. 
when Mr. Fillmore spoke of throwing open wide 
thi to immigration, he was not posted. I 
resume he had not taken the oaths at the time. 

Mr. NELSON, Very likely he had not. But 
I would ask the gentleman if he remembers what 
General Cass said in Mr. Fillmore 
about the compromise measure of 1850? 
he remember what Governor Foote said in re- 
gard to him, and what many other Democrats in 
the Senate and in the House said in regard to him, 
for the fidelity with which he had stood up to the 
compromise of 1850? Th Vv 
more deserved the gratitude of the whole country; 
and they did not say too much for him. Although 


nothing that [ can say could add to the luster of 


rate 


re evard to 


his fame, | must add that he deserves everything 


that | said, or that any patriotic man can say in 
his behalf. ; 

I must confess, Mr. Clerk, that I am 
to follow the remarks of thy 
ginia, [Mr. Pryor,] for it 
was no point—with great deference 
anything he said, [laughter;] no 
lorical sequcnes 


at a loss 
gentleman from Vir- 

that there 
to him—in 
arzument; 
nothing tangible that we could 
lay our hands upon, so as to make anargument 
with him. I must, therefore, notice it just 
He remarked that he would arres 
as fugitives and interrupt our game. 

Mr. PRYOR. I meant by that, not the other 
Representatives of thi south rn Opposition, but 
the gentleman and his most intimate as 
the Republicans. 

Mr. NELSON. So far as that remark is con- 
cerned, I must say that if the gentleman means 

any personal alliance or 


secms to me 


ho 


as it 


comes up. tus 


to say that | have had 7 
association with the Black Republicans, I repel 
here, as a foul calumny, the imputation that | 
have any such association; for I never had such 
an association in my life, and I have never courted 
such an a 

Mr. PRYOR. 
I charged him with any association with the Re- 
publican party on this floor, [uttered a libel upon 
fim which he ventures to repel. Now, gentle- 
men, after what has been uttered by the gentleman 


sociation, 


The gentleman explains that 


Does 


said that Mr. Fill- | 


ociates— | 


The gentleman says that when 


i shall not allow myself to indulge in any per- | 


sonal vituperations. I shall respond to him with 


the utmost decency and decorum; and I am cer- | 
tain that my reserve will be appreciated, after the | 
speech which he delivered this morning, by every | 


intelligent gentleman here. 
gentleman impressed a sneer on the word ‘‘chiv- 
alry,’’ it is yet esteemed among all honorable 
men. lLaffirm here, on my responsibility, that, 
whether willingly or not, that gentleman is in 
intimate alliance, association, and efficacious co- 
operation with the Republican Opposition on this 
floor. If he be not, why is he so clamorously 
acclaimed and applauded by them? [Applausce.] 
If he be not, why is his position, and why are 
his sentiments, so indignantly repudiated by the 
Representatives of the South on this side? 

Mr. NELSON. So far as the sentiments which 
I utter are involved, Lam alone responsible for 


them to my constituents and the country. I may 


a that, so far as I am personally concerned, if 


be in this House, I do not know it. 
Mr. PRYOR. Will the gentleman allow me, 


as an act of courtesy, to protest that I never in- 


= > 
I hope, although the 


xave spoken to any gentleman of the Repub- | 
lican party in the city of Washington, unless it 


sinuated that the gentleman had spoken to any | 


member of the Republican party ? ' 
Mr. NELSON. I have had no coéperation 


with that party. There has been no proposition 
of any kind going from me, or from the party to 
which I belong, to the Republican party in this 
House, as far as I have any knowledge or in- 
formation. I have had nopart nor lot with them 
in this matter; nor do I know of any gentleman 
in the party to which I belong who has. I dis- 
avow it for myself, and I disavow it for them. 

As to the applause of my sentiments, I repeat 
thatit makes no difference from what quarter ap- 
plause comes; and I earnestly hope that long after 
you and I, and all of us, have passed away from 
the stage of human action; ay, sir, long after this 
proud Capitol in which we stand shall have mol- 
dered in the dust, I trust in God there will be count- 
less millions in this happy and glorious land who 
will applaud such sentiments as I have given ut- 
terance to in behalf of the Union! 

Now, as the gentleman has catechised me, I 
would like to put a short catechism to the gentle- 
man himself. Did I understand him to say that 
he and his associates would resist by violence the 
organization of this House? ; 

Mr. PRYOR. Certainly not; I disclaimed that. 
I expressly qualified the remark I made to legiti- 
mate and parliamentary resistance. 

Mr. NELSON. Of course there can be no 
objection to that. 

Mr. BURNETT. lt is now half past four 
o’clock, and I ask the gentleman to give way for 


a motuion to adjourn, or that if we are to have a | 


ballot for Speaker we may have it. 

Mr. NELSON. I will not detain the House 
longer. I wish merely to say, in courtesy to the 
ventleman from Virginia, that I intended no dis- 
respect to him in the observation I made that I 
saw no logical sequence in his remarks. The 


gentleman has won a reputation as one of the | 


ablest editors in the South, of his party, and I do 
not, by any means, wish to discredit his intelli- 
gence, though owing tothe unfortunate sentiments 
he has advocated, [do not wonder that he did 
not come up to the reputation [ have heard ef 
him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURNETT. I believe that it is the wish 
on all sides of the House that there should be a 
ballot for Speaker before we adjourn. I hope we 
shall proceed to vote now. 

{Cries of ** Call the roll.’?] 


The tellers, to count the votes for Speaker, then 


resumed their places, Mr. Rigas being appointed 
in licu of Mr. Apraty, who is detained from the 
House by indisposition. 

Mr. WINSLOW. There has been consider- 
able debate since a ballot was ordered, and per- 
haps some members may have left the House, I 
move, therefore, that there be a call of the House. 

The question was taken; and the motion was 
not agreed to. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Icall for tellers on the mo- 
tion. I merely desire to ascertain if any amem- 
bers have left the Hall, under the impression that 
no ballot would be taken to-day. I desire that 
every member shall have an opportunity to record 
his vote. 


Mr. HOUSTON. 


I suggest to members onal! | 
sides that the most speedy way of arriving ata || 
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So there was no choice. 

The following is the vote in detail: 

For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- 
ton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butter- 
field, Campbell, Carey, Case, Clark B. Cochrane, Colfax, 
Conklin, Corwin, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, 
Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fen- 
ton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, 
Gurley, Hale, Hall, Helmick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutch- 
ins, Irvine, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Ken- 


58) 


yon, Kilgore, Killinger, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Long- 


| necker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, 


McPherson, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy 
Morris, Morse, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, 


| Porter, Potter, Pottle, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, 


Scranton, Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, 


| Stevens, William Stewart, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, 


Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, 


| Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellibu 


B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, 


| Wood, and Woodruff. 


| gomery, Sydenham Moore, 


vote will be to allow the roll to be called infor- || 


mally. [Cries of ** Agreed!”’ Pe Agreed 1°") 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I think that 
will be the best plan. 

No objection was made. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Itis now nearly five o’clock, 
and we have been here a long time. I therefore 
move that the House adjourn. 

The motion was disagreed to. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following 
members failed to answer to their names: Messrs. 


Avams of Kentucky, Aprain, Brown, Lanprom, | 


and STALLWORTH. 

Mr. TAYLOR stated that his colleague, Mr. 
Lanprvm, had arrived in the city one day last 
week, and had ever since been detained in his 
room by illness. 

SECOND BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 


The House then 


roceeded to a second ballot | 


for Speaker, with the following result: Whole || 


number of votes cast, 231; necessary to a choice, | 


116; of which— 


Mr. Sherman received...... nbd aein <inens cnenenne 
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For Mr. Bocock—Moessrs. Allen, Thomas L,. Anderson, 
Asbmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bonham, Boyce, 
Branch, Burch, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clemens, Clopton, 
Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton 
Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, Reuben Davis, De Jar- 
nette, Dimmick, Edmundson, English, Florence, Fouke, 
Garnett, Gartrell, Hamilton, John T. Harris, Hawkins, 
Hindman, Holman, Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, 
Jenkins, Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, Larrabee, Leake, 
Logan, Love, Maclay, Charles D. Martin, Elbert 8S. Martin, 
McClernand, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Mont- 
Isanec N. Morris, Niblack, 
Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Reagan, James C. 
Robinson, Rutlin, Rust, Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, 
William Smith, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stout, Tay- 
lor, Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, Whiteley, Wins- 
low, Woodson, and Wright. 

For Mr. Gilmer—Messrs. William C. Anderson, Boteler, 
Bouligny, Brabson. Briggs, Bristow, H. Winter Davis, 
Etheridge, J. Morrison Harris, Hatton, Hill, Junkin, James 
M. Leach, Mallory, Maynard, Laban T. Moore, Nelson, 
Quarles, William N.H.Smith, Stokes, Vance, and Web- 
ster. 

For Mr. Pennington—Messrs. Carter, Nixon, and Strat- 
ton 

For Mr. 

For Mr. 

For Mr. 

For Mr. 

For Mr. 

For Mr. 

For Mr. 


Haskin—Messrs. Hickman, and Schwartz. 
John G. Davis—Messrs. Reynolds and Riggs. 
Phelps—Mr. Bocock. 
Reynolds—Mr. Horace F. Clark. 
“idrain—Mr. John G. Davis. 
Etheridge—Mr. Gilmer. 
Boteler—Mr. Hardeman. 

For Mr. Hickman—Mr. Haskin. 

For Mr. McQueen—Mr. Pugh. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, obtained the floor, 
but yielded it to 

Mr. RUFFIN, who moved that the House ad- 
journ. , 

The motion was agreed to; and thereupon, at 
twenty-five minutes past five o’clock, p. m., the 
House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuurspay, December 8, 1859. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. YULEE presented the petition of Thomas 
Brown, praying payment of a balance due himas 
Secretary of the Senate of the Territory of Flor- 
ida; which was ordered to lie on the table until 
the committees shall be appointed. 

Mr. BROWN ssnetenak the petition of H. 8S. 
Davis and others, praying for a charter to au- 
thorize them to construct gas works, and lay 
down pipes in the city of Washington, for the 
purpose of furnishing the Government and citi- 
zens with gas; which was ordered to lie on the 
table until the committees shall be appointed. 

Mr.GREEN presented the petition ofthe Mayor 
of the city of Carondelet, in the State of Missouri, 
praying the restoration of the common of that city, 
obtained for the establishment of a military post 
by unjust and oppressive measures of the execu- 
tive officers of the Government; which was re- 
ferred to the Court of Claims. 

Mr. CLARK presenied the petition of a com- 
mittee of the directors of the Metropolitan Rail- 
road Company, praying authority to lay a rail- 

_road track from Georgetown through Sntheon 
-vania avenue to the Baltimore and Ohio railroad 
depot; which was ordered to lie on the table until 


Mr. CHANDLER presented the memorial of 


| 
the committees shall be appointed. 
il 


citizens of Ottowa county, Michigan, praying for 


1859. 














the construction of a harbor of refuge at some 
suitable point on the eastern shore of Lake Mich- 
igan; which was ordered to lie on the table until 
the committees shall be appointed. 

Mr. GWIN presented the petition of David D. 
Porter, a lieutenant in the Navy, praying that his 
accounts for certain secret services performed in 
the Island of St. Domingo, by order of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, may be settled on principles 
of equity; which was ordered to lie on the table 
until the committees shall be appointed. 


NOTICES OF BILLS. 


Mr. SLIDELL gave notice of his intention to 
ask leave to introduce a bili making appropria- 
tions to facilitate the acquisition of the Island of 
Cuba by negotiation. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee, gave notice of 
his intention to ask leave to introduce a bill to 
grant to every person who is the head of a family 
and a citizen of the United States, a homestead of 
one hundred and sixty acres of land, out of the 
public domain, on condition of occupancy and 
actual settlement. 

Mr. CHANDLER gave notice of his intention 
to ask leave to introduce a bill making an appro- 
yriation for the construction of a picr at Grand 

Iaven, at the mouth of Grand river, in the State 
of Michigan. 

Mr. LANE gave notice of his intention to ask 
leave to introduce a bill making an appropriation 
for the payment of money to the Territories of 
Oregon and Washington, for the suppression of 
Indian hostilities. 

He also gave notice of his intention to ask leave 
to introduce a bill to amend ‘‘ the act extending 
the laws and judicial system of the United States 
to the State of Oregon, and for other purposes.”’ 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 
On motion of Mr. PUGH, it was 


Ordered, That when the Senate adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to ineet on Monday next. 


INVASION OF HARPER'S FERRY. 
The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
following resolution, submitted by Mr. Mason on 


Monday last: 


Resolved, Thata committee be appointed to inquire into 
the facts attending the late invasion and seizure of the arm- 
ory and arsenal of the United States at Harper’s Ferry, in 
Virginia, by a band of armed men, and report whether the 
same was attended by armed resistance to the authorities 
and public force of the United States, and by the murder 
of any of the citizens of Virginia, or of any troops sent 
there to protect the public property ; whether such invasion 
and seizure was made under color of any organization 
intended to subvert the government of any of the States of 
the Union; what was the character and extent of such or- 
ganization; and whether any citizens of the United States, 
not present, were implicated therein or accessory thereto, 
by contributions of money, arms, munitions, or otherwise ; 
what was the character and extent of the military equip- 
ment inthe hands, or under the control, of said armed band, 
and where and how and when the same was obtained and 
transported to the place so invaded. And that said com- 
mittee report whether any and what legislation may, in 


their opinion, be necessary, on the part of the United States, || 


for the future preservation of the peace of the country, or 
for the safety of the public property; and that said commit- 
tee have power to send for persons and papers. 


The pending question being on the following 
amendment offered by Mr. Trumpvutv: 


And that the said committee also inquire into the facts 
attending the invasion, seizure, and robbery, in December, 
1855, of the arsenal of the United States at Liberty, in the 
State of Missouri, by a mob or body of armed men, and 
report whether such seizure and robbery was attended by 
resistance to the authorities of the United States, and fol- 
lowed by an invasion of the Territory of Kansas, and the 
plunder and murder of any of its inhabitants, or of any cit- 
izen of the United States, by the persons who thus seized 
the arms and ammunition of the Government, or others 
combined with them. Whether said seizure and robbery 
of the arsenal were made under color of any organization 
intended to subvert the government of the States or Terri- 
tories of the Union; what was the character and extent of 
such organization ; and whether any citizens of the United 


States, not present, were implicated therein or accessory | 


thereto by contributions of money, arms, ammunition, or 
otherwise ; what was the character and extent of the mili- 
tary equipments in the hands or under the control of said 
mob, and how and when and where the same were subse- 
quently used by such mob; what was the value of the arms 
and ammunition of every description so taken from said 
arsenal by the mob; whether the same or any part thereof 
have been returned; and the value of such as were lost; 
whether Captain Luther Leonard, the United States officer 
in command of the arsenal at the time, communicated the 
facts in relation to its seizure and robbery to his superior 
officer, and what measures, if any, were taken in reference 
thereto. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, I was un- 


expectedly drawn into this debate yesterday even- | 
ing, in consequence of the remarks of the Sen- | 


| souri. 
ject. 


| of men, under the direction of Judge J. ' 
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| ator from South Carolina, [Mr. Cuesnvrt,] and 


the appeal which was made to me by the Senator 
from Ohio, [Mr. FNS to withdraw the amend- 
ment; but after it had been stated as one of the 
objects of the mover of the resolution that he 
desired to ascertain the public sentiment of the 
North upon this question, and after it had been 
distinctly asserted that the outbreak at Harper’s 
Ferry was attributable to the teachings of the 
Republican party, believing, as I did, that it had 
its origin in the acts of the Democratic party, I 
could not, as a matter of course, consent to with- 
draw the amendment, because if such questions 
are to be investigated I think it eminently proper 
that we should go to the root of the matter, and 
eXamine into 1ts real origin. 

Incidentally, in the remarks which I made yes- 
terday, I referred to the fact that the official report 
of the officer in command of the arsenal in Mis- 
souri at the time it was sacked and the arms and 
ammunition taken from it, had not been communi- 
The Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Davis] seemed to question 
the inference that I sourhtto draw from the fact I 
stated, which was, that this information had been 
withheld—I do not say designedly ; and he seemed 
to think that I was unfortunate in alluding to the 
matter atall. I spoke generally, without refer- 
ence at the time to the resolutions which had been 
passed and the particular documents which had 
been communicated tothe Senate. As tothe gen- 
eral fact, I felt confident that ] was correct, and 
as I presume the Senator from Mississippi in- 
tends nothing more than to be correct upon the 
point, I have been at some little trouble to ascer- 
tain the facts in regard to it; and although I do 
not undertake to say that there was a resolution 
passed which dircetly and in terms required the 
communication of this document to Congress, I 
think there was a resolution adopted which in 
general terms embraced it, and under which it 
ought to have been commnicated, or at least it 
might with great propriety have been communi- 
cated. 
the United States made a special communication 
to Congress the 24th January, 1856, on the sub- 


cated to Congress or the country. 


ject of Kansas affairs, and he says in the com- 


mencement of that communication: 


* Circumstances have occurred to disturb the course ot 
governmental organization in the Territory of Kansas, and 
produce there a condition of things which renders it incum 
bent on me to call youratiention to the subject, and ur 
gently to recommend the adoption by you of such measures 
of legislation as the grave exigencies of the case appear to 
require. 

“A brief exposition of the circumstances referred to, and 
of their causes, will be necessary to the full understanding 
of the recommendations which it is proposed to submit.”’ 


The message makes an allusion to an irruption 


from Missouri in words which I will read. After 


detailing various outbreaks in the Territory, and 
illegal acts, as the President conceived, he says: 
** But they are far from justifying the ill 


‘gal and repre- 
hensible counter-movements which ensued.”’ 








Alluding to those in the adjoining State of Mis- 

That is all the President said on that sub- 
Now, sir, it appears by the official report 
of the Kansas investigating committee which was 
subsequently communicated to Congress, that— 

** Large numbers of men from the State of Missouri gath- 
ered and encamped on the Wakarusa. They brought with 
them all the equipments of war. ‘To obtain them, a party 
r. V. Thompson, 
broke into the United States arsenal and armory, at Lib 
erty, Missouri, and after a forcible detention of Captain 
Leonard, then in charge, they took the cannon, muskets, 
rifles, powder, hammers, and, indeed, all the materials and 
munitions of war they desired, some of which have never 
been returned or accounted for.” 

Is it not a little remarkable that such an occur- 
rence as that could have transpired and that the 


| President of the United States, in a special com- 


munication to Congress on the subject of the 
Kansas difficulties, should wholly omit to say one 
word about the sacking of this arsenal? A matter 
which is now agitating the country, the seizure 
of another arsenal, appears to be of vast import- 
ance; and yet no allusion at the time seems to 
have been made by the President to the seizure 
of arms in the State of Missouri, although Gov- 
ernor Shannon states, in one of his communica- 
tions, that, of the men who encamped in that 
army round about Lawrence, nearly two thousand 


|| were from the State of Missouri. 


But, sir, I will call the attention of the Senator 
from aie toaresolution which passed this 
body, which I think was broad enough to author- 


Now, sir, to begin with, the President of 


ize, and which, indeed, required the President 
to communicate the facts in regard to this matter 
to Congress. The resolution was offered by the 
Senator from Ohio, [Mr, Puau,] and ts in these 
words: 

“© Resolved, That the President be requested to communi 
cate any additional documents in his possession, or the 
possession of either of the Departments, relating to the con 
dition of affairs in Kansas Territory, including the legisla 
live journals, executive minutes, and the returns of any 
census which may have been taken.”’ 

Now, the question is, whether a resolution 
calling on the President to communicate * any 
documents in his possession, or the possession 
of either of the Departments, relating to the con- 
dition of affairs in Kansas,”’ did not require that 
he should have communicated to us the fact that 
an arsenal in Missouri had been robbed and its 
arms taken into Kansas, and that the men who 
took them had been engaged in plundering the 
inhabitants of the Territory, and murdering some 
of the citizens of the Ts rritory : 

Mr. PUGH and Mr. FOSTER. 
date of that resolution? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. That resolution was 
passed on the 27th of March, 1856. Now, I will 
read the answer to that resolution, that we may 
see what we On the 3d of April, 1856, the 
President of the United States sent a communi- 
cation to this body ‘in answer to the resolution 
of the Senate of the 27th ultimo, re questing addi- 
tional documents in relation to the condition of 
affairs in Kansas Territory,’’ and he submitted a 
report from the Secretary of State. ‘That report 
will show what was obtained under the resolution 
of the Senator from Ohio: 


W hat is the 


fol. 


DEPARTMENT OF State, Wastineton, 
April 2, 1856. 

The Secretary of State, to whom was referred the res 
olution of the Senate ot the 27th ultimo, requesting the 
President to communicate any additional documents in 
his possession, or the possession of either of the Depart 
ments, relating to the condition of affairs in Kansas Terri 
tory, including the legislative journals, executive minutes, 
and the returns of any census which may have been taken, 
has the honer to report that, as all the documents in this 
Department, called for by the resolution, were laid betore 
the President, with reports bearing date, respectively, the 
13th of February and the 24th of last month, in compliance 
with a resolution of the Scuate of the 4th and of the House 
of Representatives of the Leth of that month, and have 
been printed for the information of Congress and of the 
public, it is presumed that the object of this call has been 
fully answered, and that a duplicate of those sent to the 
House of Representatives will not be desired by the Senate. 

Respecttully submitted, W. L. MARCY. 


To the Presipent or tne Unrrep Svrates. 


And that is all the Senator from Ohio got by 
his resolution. 

Mr. PUGH. If the Senator will permit me, 
I will state that I recollect the occurrence now 
very well. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
CoLLAMER] suggested that there was a return of 
an election or a census in one of the legislative 
districts that was imperfect. I think he made 
that remark in his speech in reply to the Senator 
from Illinois, [Mr. Dovenas.}| At the ume, and 
after some conversation with him, I suggested 
that if there was any such paper I would call for 
it by resolution. 1 called for it that day. I had 
not in my mind anything else but the returns of 
the election and the census. I had never heard of 
the armory case then. I did not know there was 
any such paper on file in regard toit. I had no 
such thing in my mind, and I suppose the Secre- 
tary of State well understood it. ° 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I cannot say what the 
Senator had in his mind. I suppose we are not 
to ascertain the meaning of legislative action by 
roing to the minds of Senators. We look at the 
acts. 

Mr. PUGH. If the Senator will look at the 
Globe, he will see what I stated to the Senate 
when I offered the resolution. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Ido not gro to the Globe 
to ascertain the meaning of resolutions adopted by 
this body, or of laws passed by Congress. [ think 
it is a principle well understood and especially 
by the legal profession of which the Senator from 
Ohio is such a distinguished member, that the act 
must speak for itself. There is the resolution 
and there is what he got by his motion. 

But, sir, there is another document which I will 
not take up the time of the Senate by reading, be- 
cause this is not an important point to take up the 
time of the Senate with. There was a report of 


| the Secretary of War in relation to the military 
| who were employed in Kansas. 


That was com 
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municated in answer to a resolution of either the 


Senate or House of Repre sentatives, and he rie 


nothing in that report about the seizure of the 
arsenal at Liberty. That was a report made at 
the same session of Congress. 


But, sir, I myself | 


y os a | 
offered a resolution in December, 1857, which I 


think should have required the giving of this in- 
formation. 
strued as to avoid giving the 
i isily to be seen that itis very difficult without 
knowing exactly what 1s in the Dx partment to 
frame a resolution that will meet each particular 
If we had the information 
we should not wish to call st from the Departinent. 
lt is because we have not obtained it and do not 
know what may be there, that we adopt these 
resolutions of inquiry. This was a resolution 
offered by myself on the 18th of December, 1857, 
aud adopt d by the Senate: 


paper that is there. 


** Resolved, That the President be requested to communi 

te to the Senate ail correspondence between himself, or 

y of the Departments, or any Governor or other officer or 
person in the employ of the Government, in Kansas Terri 
tory, not heretofore communicated, together with all orders 
and instructions which have been issued to the Governor 
of the said Territory, or any other officer or person in said 
Territory, in relation to Kansas affairs.” 


It is very broad in its terms. It is true that the 
arsenal at Liberty is not referred to in words; but 
he resolution inquires for all correspondence and 
all 
sas affairs to any officer there. Now, it appears, 
from Captain Leonard’s statement, that Colonel 
Sumner sent down troops from Kansas after this 


It is possible that it may be so con- | 
information, but it | 


orders that had been issued in regard to Kan- | 


arsenal was seized; it appears further, that orders | 


were given to supply the loss of those arms, but 
none of this information was communicated. 
These being the facts, I think I was justified in 
the general statement which I made, that these 
papers had been withheld, certainly not com- 


municated, unless they are communicated and | 


have escaped my observation after having made, 
as I think, a pretty diligent search to find them. 


One word, sir, in regard to what was said by | 
the Senator from Maryland |[Mr. Pearce] yes- 


terday, in an explanation which he made, which 
might leave the impression, if it were not cor- 
rected, that I, myself, had been instrumental in 
postponing a resolution calling for information 


that would have obtained these documents. That | 


was a general resolution, not applicable particu- 
larly to the arsenal in Missouri, equally general 
with the other resolutions that had oa adopted. 
It was opposed in this body, and postponed until 
the close of the session. It was presented after 
we had received a communication from the Pres- 
ident, stating that everything had been commu- 
nicated; it lay on the table and was called up on 
one of the last days of the session, some time in 
August, simply for the purpose of allowing the 


‘ . y , . 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. Foor] to express his | 


views on the Kansas question, and then it was 
laid over to the next day, there being no object 


in passing the resolution after we had received | 


these communications from the President, and at | 


the close of the session. 

Mr. President, just before the adjournment of 
this body yesterday, | was calledupon by the Sen- 
ator from Florida, [Mr. Yuvee,] to state what 
were the principles of the Republican party. He 


said that he desired a precise statement of the 


point: 


‘And if itis emblazoned to the world and is so simple 
that all who run may read, it certainly can occupy but very 
little of the time of the Senate to state explicitly, and ina 
few words what the position of the party is and to what 
point it tends; what is the purpose of their organization ; 
und what is the policy they propose to establish in this 
country upon the slavery question.”’ 


Sir, I did suppose that the Senator from Florida, 


and every Senator could understand, if he desired 
todo so, what our principles were, They have been 
proclaimed by an authoritative convention of the 


party in language as plain as it is in the power of | 


man to employ; and it is only by mystification, 





ied in the Federal Constitution, «re essential to the preser- 
vation of our hepublican institutions, and that the Federal 
Constitution, the rights of the States, and the Union of the 
States, must and shall be preserved.”’ 


Does the Senator from Florida understand that 
—that the Constitution of the United States, the 
rights of the States, and the principles embodied 
in the Constitution, must and shall be preserved? 

Mr. YULEE. I want to know how you con- 
strue the Constitution? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. We will tell pen, We 
say ourselves how we construe it on the slavery 
question: 

* Resolved, That, with our republican fathers, we hold 
it to be a self-evident truth that all men are endowed with 
the inalienable right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness; and that the primary object and ulterior design of 
our Federal Government is, to grant these rights to all per- 
sons under its exclusive jurisdiction. That, as our repub- 
lican fathers, when they had abolished slavery in all our 
national territory, ordained that no person shall be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law, it 
becomes our duty to maintain this provision of the Consti- 
tution (against all attempts to violate it for the purpose of 
establishing slavery in the Territories of the United States) 
by positive legislation prohibiting its existence or extension 
therein. That we deny the authority of Congress, of a 
Territorial Legislature, of any individual or association of 
individuals, to give legal existence to slavery in any Terri- 
tory of the United States, while the present Constitution 
shall be maintained. 

** Resolved, That the Constitution confers upon Congress 
sovereign power over the Territories of the United States 
for their government; and that, in the exercise of this 
power, it is both the right and the imperative duty of Con- 
gress to prohibit in the Territories those twin relics of bar- 
barism, polygamy and slavery.”’ 


That is the whole platform of the Republican 
party on the subject of slavery. 

Mr. SAULSBURY. Will the Senator from 
Illinois allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Yes, sir. 

Mr.SAULSBURY. If it be true, as that last 
resolution states, that the Constitution confers 
upon Congress sovereign power over the Terri- 


tories of the United States, for their government, || 
why is it that that power, which the resolution | 


declares to be sovereign in Congress—by which, 
I presume, is meant a supreme power, a power 
which has no superior—is not capable of being 
exercised for the establishment of slavery in a 
Territory, as well as for the prohibition of slavery 
in a Territory ? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, the power 
which the Federal Government may exercise over 
a Territory is sovereign power in its government, 
as we all know and understand, within the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 
of the United States declares that Congress shall 
pass no law establishing any particular form of 
religion or abridging the freedom of speech or of 
the press. I readily admit, and so does the Re- 
publican party, that the Congress of the United 
States cannot pass a law abridging the freedom of 
speech in any one of the Territories. They are 
expressly prohibited from so doing. They have 


the sovereign power over the Territories; to legis- | 


late for them in all matters within the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and the Constitution of 
the United States does not authorize Congress to 
establish slavery. The Constitution is founded 


The Constitution | 
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upon this principle: It does not establish slavery | 


at all, but merely tolerates it where it already ex- 
ists by virtue of State laws. That is the meaning 
of the Constitution of the United States. Itisa 
Constitution of freedom, the word ‘‘slave’’ 
oecurring init, and the men who framed the Con- 


stitution believed that in process of time there || 


not | 


would be no slaves in any portion of the Con- | 


federacy, and one of its principal authors objected 
to the use of the word * slave,’’ lest future gen- 
erations might know that there was slavery in 
some of the States when the Constitution was 
formed. It was formed on the principle of liberty, 


| but not on the principle of freeing slaves where 


— are held by virtue of State law; and if you 
will turn to that clause of the Constitution re- 


| lating to the reclamation of fugitive slaves, you 


by misrepresentations of them in many portions || 


of the country, as I think, that the public mind 
of the South has been excited against the Repub- 
lican party. I have brought along with me their 
declaration of principles, and so far as it relates to 
the slavery question I will read it; it is brief, and 
I should like to know to what portion of it the 


Senator from Florida, or any other Senator, or | 


individual, North or South, objects. Here it is: 


“* Resolved, That the maintenance of the principles pro- 
mulgated in the Declaration of Independence, 


embod- | 


will find that it reads, that ‘no person held to 
service or labor in one State under the laws 


_thereof,’’ that is, under the laws of the State, 


‘‘escaping into another, shall, in consequence of 
any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 
such service or labor, but shall be delivered up.”’ 
There is no provision for the delivering up of a 
man who is held as a slave under the Constitution 
of the United States. Would the honorable Sen- 
ator from Delaware contend that under that clause 


you could reclaim a man who was held asa slave, || the Territories with their slave property. 


| 
| 
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| by virtue of the Constitution of the United States, 

who had escaped into another State? Suppose a 
person comes into the State of Delaware who, it 
is contended, is a slave, and his alleged owner 
comes and seeks to reclaim him and take him 
back to the country from which he has fled, would 
— give him up if he did not show that he was 
1eld as a slave under the laws of the State from 
which he escaped? If you would not, then, as a 
matter of course, you could not give up a person 
who was held as a slave in one of the Territories, 
unless there is an act of Congress which author- 
izes the surrender of a person held as a slave in 
a Territory. 

Now, lest I be misunderstood, I will state that 
I do not mean to say that if there is slavery in 
one of the Territories of the Union, as there was 
by the acquiescence of Congress in Tennessee 
and Kentucky and in the southwestern States 
| while they were Territories, a negro who is held 
as a slave there and escapes into any of the States 
of the Union may not be reclaimed. I hold to no 
such doctrine. contend that the Congress of 
the United States have sovereign power over the 
Territories to legislate for them within the Con- 
stitution, and had the right to provide, as it did 
in the enactment of the ordinance of 1787, for the 
northwestern territory, by inserting a clause spe- 
| cially providing that fugitives who should escape 
to that territory from slaveholding States should 
be surrendered up. Why was that clause put in? 
Why did not the gencral law cover it? It is by 
virtue of its sovereign power over the Territories 
that Congress provides a law by which a person 
held to service or labor in a slaveholding Terri- 
tory may be reclaimed when he escapes to a State, 
and by which a slave in a State who escapes into 
|a free Territory may be reclaimed and brought 
| back to the State from whence he fled. This is 
what I understand by these two provisions. 

Now, sir, what portion of this platform or creed 
does the Senator from Florida object to? Iknow 
what he will say. He objects to that part which 
| excludes slavery from the Territories. Is there 
any other? Is there any other part of it to which 
he will object? If there be, I should like to know 
what it is. 

Mr. YULEE. My purpose was not to argue, 
but to be informed of the object and policy of the 
party of which the Senator isa member. The Sen- 
ator will recollect that, in replying to my friend 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Cuesnut,] he stated 
that the position of his party was misunderstood 
in the South; and for the purpose of relieving 
| the excitement resulting from that misapprehen- 
sion, he declared his purpose to be to enlighten 
the Senator from South Carolina in relation to 
| the principles and policy of his party in respect 

to the slavery question. The Senator, beginning 
the exposition which I expected from him, de- 
| clared that he had himself been a member of the 
Democratic party down to the inauguration of 
President Pierce; that he had grown up a Dem- 
ocrat; concurring with that party in all their policy 
and all their measures referable to the adminis- 
| tration of the Government on other. questions; 
that he, with other northern men, had been driven 
by the issues which the South had forced upon 
| the North, on the slavery question, into an organ- 
ization which looked to a redress of what was 
alleged to be a wrong. I took, therefore, for 
granted that we had gained one point: we had 
learned from the Senator, by his admission, and 
by the illustration he gave of the manner in which 
he came to be a member of that party, that the 
leading purpose and design of the organization was 
to act upon the slave question. 

Then, having learned that much and reached 
| that step, I waited to learn from the Senator what 
was the precise attitude in which that party, so 
formed with reference to the slave question, and 
thus constituting a sectional party in this coun- 
try, stood; what was the policy to which their 
efforts were directed, and the principles by which 
they proposed to govern themselves; and I lis- 








|| tened with a.desire to learn, for the question is 


/serious. All that I heard from the Senator yes- 
terday evening, (and it was that which led me to 
the more particular inquiry I made,) when he un- 
dertook to make the exposition of the principles 
on which his party rested, was an argument to 
prove that it was no degradation to the South that 
| they should be excluded from the occupanc i of 

at 





1859. | 


was all I heard; and, therefore, I asked the Senator 
to be more specific. Now the Senator comes this 
morning to read to us what he terms the platform 
of his party, as declared three or four years ago; 








and, if | am to infer that to be all of the platform | 


of the party with which he is associated, having 
reference to the subject of slavery, I am to under- 
stand that the wile purpose of their organiza- 
tion, and the whole design of their efforts, is di- 
rected simply to the territorial question, to the 
question of the occupancy of the Territories; and, 
that being settled, that the mission of their party 
isatanend. Am I right? 


Mr. TRUMBULL. Get through with your | 


questren, and I will answer. 

Mr. YULEE. Very well, sir; I desire to be 
right. Supposing that to be so, that being, appa- 
rently, the extent of the policy of the gentleman’s 
party, now that we fortunately have upon the 
floor so able an exponent of the principles and 
policy of that party, I wish to obtain from him 
the exposition of the meaning of the paper which 
he read to us, and which I declared to be dark 
and to require exposition. The principal resolu- 
tion which the Senator read was this, | believe: 

** Resolved, That, with our republican fathers, we hold it 
to be a self-evident truth that all men are endowed with 
the inalienable right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, and that the primary object and ulterior design of 
our Federal Government is to grant these rights—[univer- 
sal liberty !}—to all persons under its exclusive jurisdic 
tion. That as our republican fathers when they had abol- 
ished slavery in all our national territory, ordained that no 
person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law, it becomes our duty to maintain 
this provision of the Constitution. 


Now, I desire to hear from the Senator an ilus- | 


tration and exposition of this part of his creed; 
whether he intends us to understand, or his 
party intend it to be understood that by the 
Constitution of the United States property in 
slaves was abolished, and stands abolished in all 
federal territory, and in all territory over which 
we have exclusive jurisdiction. Does he mean 
to say thatthe tenure in slave property in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and inthe forts and inthe arse- 
nals, as well as in the Territories of the United 


States, was abolished under the Constitution, and | 


stands abolished now? That is one part of the 
exposition which I desire from the Senator, of 
these words which seem to have a dark meaning; 
because, although the words are directed to the 
question of slavery in the Territories, the basis 
upon which the issue in the Territories is rested, 
includes and comprehends beyond all doubt, in 
the language used, the same question as applicable 
to the District of Columbia, to the forts and arse- 
nals, and to all other parts of the United States in 
which the Federal Governmentexercises exclusive 
jurisdiction. 

Then you proceed to say that— 

**We deny the authority of Congress, of a Territorial 
Legislature, of individuals or association of individuals, 
to give legal existence to slavery in any Territory of the 
United States, while the present Constitution shall be 
maintained.”’ 

If there be any meaning in this, it is a meaning 
which strikes at the root of property in slaves in 
all the new States of this Confederacy. The ground 
upon which you rest yourselves is, that it is not 
only not in the power of Congress, but that it is 


not in the power of a territorial government or of 


any association of individuals under any pretext 
or in any form to give existence to slavery ina 
Territory. If that be so, all the slaves in Louis- 
iana, all the slaves in Tennessee, in Missouri, in 
every other new State of this Confederacy were 
free by virtue of the Constitution and are illegally 
held, and that is the logical sequence of the posi- 
tion assumed by this platform which the Senator 
presents. Thg Senator cannot escape by the plea 
that the sanction of the United States Govern- 
ment maintained and preserved the tenure of pro- 
perty there. The sequence is not logical; it is 
not deducible from his premises, and the Senator 
erred and exhibited the confusion of ideas which 
his party entertain on this question, when he de- 
clared that a fugitive slave from a Territory might 


be apprehended by virtue of the second section of 


the fourth article of the Constitution under the 
fugitive slave enactment, because Congress had 
given its sanction to the tenure of slave property 
ina Territory. That is not a ground upon which 
a right can be rested. If, as this platform declares, 
the tenure is illegal, Congress cannot extend a 
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| clause of the Constitution to its protection. It 


tions of the new States. 





tis 
further— 

** Resolved, That the Constitution confers upon Cx 
sovereign power over the Territories of the Unite 
for their government, and that in the exercise of thi t 
it is both the right and the imperative duty of Congress to 
prohibit in the Territories those twin relics of barbarism, 
polygamy and slavery.”’ 





The assertion of general principles amounts to 
nothing in the action of parties. When individual 
right is touched, the judiciary decide thatright; bu! 
when the Senator attempts to present to us here a 
principle by which his party is to beruled, we have 
aright to ask him, and to know by what practical 
measures of legislation his party propose to give 
effect to the principle which they undertake to as- 
sert. Now, let us take the case of a Territory im- 
mediately occupied by emigrants from a southern 
State, and by them alone, accompanied with their 
slave property, which the Supreme Court declares 
to be legally their property there—I wish to know 
by what practical measure of legislation the Sen- 
ator proposes to give efiect to his principle. Is 
it by a law to abolish the property of the slave- 
holder in his slaves there? Is that what he pro- 
poses todo? If the people of the ‘Territory de- 
sire to use that form of labor, does he mean to 
deny them that right, and to deny it by an act of 
the Federal Legislature prohibiting the enjoyment 
of that right to the inhabitants of the Te rritory ? 

More than that, if, when they come to form 
themselves into a sovereign community and pre- 
sent themselves here, under the Federal Constitu- 
tion, for admission as a State of this Union, with 
a clause in their constitution protecting slave 
property, Ll wish to know whether it is a part of 
the policy and purpose of the party, of which the 
Senator is a member, giving effect to the principle 
here asserted as their rule of action, to reject the 
application. Do they mean to exclude for that 
cause a State from membership in this Union 
—a community organized upon territory of the 
United States, and applying under the Federal 
Constitution for admission here, with a constitu- 
tion republican in its form? Can the y take such 
a ground, unless the Senator’s party mean to as- 
sert that a constitution is not republican which 
slavery; and if he does, does 

e that he plants the seed of rev- 
Does he that his party has pre- 
eeeen a platform upon which it is impossible this 
Jnion can stand? Does he not see that a Trojan 
horse has been introduced into this Union, out of 
which will issue armed enemi ? 

It is important, not 


recognizes domestic 
the Senator not s« 


olution ? not see 


: to its existence ? 
to the South, it is 
important to the North so far as they still enter- 
tain any desire of union and fraternity with the 
southern States, that we should know distinctly 
what is the purpose and end and aim of the party 
which seeks to claim their confidence, and to ask 
at their hands aid to obtain rule and dominancy in 
the Government of the country. If the end and 
aim of the Senator’s organization is limited to the 
territorial question, and when that is done with, 
all is done on the slave question, then the South 
will know, so far, what to expect from them. 
Next, so far as the territorial que 
cerned, I ask the Senator to give us the practical 
measures by which they propose to give applica- 
tion to their principles, and to tell us upon what 
ground they assert that property in slaves is abol- 
ished by the Constitution, and yet justify a con- 


! 
aone 


‘Sstuion is con- 


tinued recognition of that right in the District of 


Columbia, the forts and arsenals, and those of 
the Territories of the United States in which it 
has been permitte d, not only by the acquis scence 
but by the direct authority of law, to exist, for 
such was the case in Tennessee, and in other por- 
Congress did, by ex- 
press enactment, authorize the existence of sla- 
very. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, I may find 
it somewhat difficult to reply to the lengthy argu- 
ment of the Senator from Florida, or to remember 
all the varied positions which he has taken; but 
I will reply to them, so far as I can recollect them, 
in a candid, fair manner, so far as] amable to do it. 

Sir, lam glad this discussion has en. | 
have no right to impeach the motives of genile- 
men on the other side; | suppose they really 
labor under some misapprehension in regard to 
this question. I think if we could understand 
each other, the good old times, when a man front 
the South and a man from the North could meet 


aris 


. 
i - 


together in a friendly spirit without any dispute 
upon this question, would return, I think mis- 
apprehension is the foundatian of the great cor 
troversy upou the slavery question. 

1 took occasion vesterday to illustrate th 


— 
oe 


POSsl- 
tion of the Repablican party by re ference to my 
ow tion, which the Senator from Florida has 
referred to to-day, stating that I concurred gen 
erally in the m« asures of the Democratic party 
as it existed prior to 1854, and supported them; 
but Idonot wish to be understood as subscribing 
to every act of that party, in the language which 
the Senator from Florida imputes to me. I ac- 
quiesced in its action as I do in the action of the 
tepublican party; but no party in this country is 
perfect, and no party has so managed its affairs 
as to meet the universal approbation, probably, 
of any one member who is attached to it. ; 
The Senator has thought proper to speak of the 
South. He speaks of the degrad ; | 


it, to the South of excluding th 


i 


; ne } ; 
ition, as he calis 


. rye 1 
m from a Terri 





tory 
Mr. YULEE. That was the Senater’s own 
word, I merely quoted his own language. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. We mean no degradation 
to the South. Lam sorry that the word * South” 
has been used with regard to this alleged right to 
extend slavery to a Territory. I tried yesterday 
to explain that the South is made up ef a great 
many persons who are not slavebolders, by far 
many more than the slaveholders, aml therefore 
I do not know what right those who hold slaves 
have to arrogate to themselves that they are the 
whole South ‘They are a portion of the South 
and a small portion only, about one twentieth 
part, as shown by the census. 

The Senator asks if this platform of principles 
is only intended to apply to the Territories. Most 
assuredly the Republican party had its origin in 
the question of slavery in regard to the ‘Territo- 
rics, It was the departure from the pol y ot 
this Government from the day of its foitndation 
down to 1854, which gave rise to the Republican 
party. It was an organization in reference to the 
question of slavery in the Territories,and nowhere 
else. There is nothing in this platform in regard 
to the question of slavery in the States of this 
Union; and, lest I forget it, permit me‘ to say that 
L speak not for the Republican party ¢ xee pt as 
its platform speaks. I elaim no authority to be 
its exponent. Its exponent is its principles, as 
declared here in this document. 

The Senator says the territorial question being 
settled, why, then, does not your party disband 
Why, sir, the territorial quesfion is not settled, 
You unsettled it. Did you not pledge yourselves, 
in 1852, that you would abide by the measures of 
1850; and, according to the measures of 1850, was 
not slavery excluded—— 

Mr. YULEE. As I would desire to save the 
Senator from going off on another topic, not ne- 
cessarily connected with this, I will say thatl 
did not say it was ended. I said that, if the pur- 
pose of the organization was confined to that 
single question, the country would know that 
the question being done with, the purpose of 
your organization was done with, and your or- 
) ganization atan end. I did not say whether the 
question was done with, or not done with, but that, 
if such was your purpose, there would be a point 
of time at which your efforts would end, [ make 
that explanation to prevent the Senator from being 
drawn off into an irrelevant issue, for I desire to 
have his exposition-of the platform, or what he 

resents as his platform. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The Senator speaks of 
what I present as the platform. Now, 1s it pos- 
sible that the Senator from Florida has not seen, 
and does not know, this platform ? 
other? Why say, ‘‘ what I present as the plat- 

| form?’? Why not say, ‘the platform of the Re- 
publican party ?’? Why should we seek here, in 
the Senate of the United States, to mislead any 
body? Iam sorry we cannot speak of admitted 
facts, as they are. We are trying here, | trust, 
to arrive at an understanding with each other. 
That is my object; and I wish to do away with 
all these clap-trap expressions and thes e ugly 
names that are used for the purpose of exciting 
prejudice. Why is it that members of the Senate 
of the United States, and that the Cabinet officers 
, of the country, talk of the Republican party as 
tle Black Republican pamty? Do they want to 


Is there any 




















































































The Senator did 


create a prejudice against it? 
not use that word. 

Mr. YULEE. No, I did not use it. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. 
it now— it has been used in this debate—because 
the Senator seemed to cast a suspicion upon the 
platform. Why, sir, there is but the one. 

Mr. YULEE. Itmay be. I would state here 
to the Senator, that I did not use the term Black 
Repuplican. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I have said you did not. 

Mr. YULEE. But I did not use the term Re- 
publican either, for the reason, as I said last night, 
that that term as a party denomination having 
been once consecrated by a national party of far 
other, and, as | humbly think, higher objects than 
the Senator’s party, no new party, whatever its 
objects may be, has the right to appropriate that 
name. Ithas become the property of a preceding 
party, and, therefore, some qualification of the 
term Republican, by which the gentleman’s party 
may be defined, ought to be adopted. I will not 
myself apply a qualification, but leave it to that 
party to discover, as I hope they will, some proper 
qualification of the term Republican. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, it is be- 
cause we advocate every principle advocated by 
the old Republican party that we adopt its name; 
and I say to the Senator to-day, show me a depar- 
ture from the principles of the Republican party 
of Thomas Jefferson’s days, and I will oppose 
that departure in the Republican party of to-day. 
Itis because we advocate the principles of Thomas 
Jefferson, because we advocate the principles of 
the Republican party of 1800, that we call our- 
selves Meoiiaianmes and, if I know myself, I will 
adhere to the principles of the old Republican 
party in regard to this question. The father of 
that party is our great model. Our principles are 
taken from him. The very words of our platform 
which the gentleman objects to, were indited by 
his hand. A 

Mr. YULEE. 
free government?”’ 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Yes, sir; and we will per- 
petuate free government, by continuing the prin- 
ciples that he advocated. But, sir, what beyond 
that? How has it come, from a gentleman upon 
that side of the House, to tell us we must noteall 
ourselves Republicans, when they assume to call 
themselves Democrats? Democrats! And the 
illustration of your principle, democracy, is the 
supremacy of an aristocracy of slaveholders in 
this country. Any man can be a member of the 
Democratic party who will adopt your creed on 
the subject of the spread of slavery, and the up- 
holding of slaveholding institutions in this coun- 


‘*To create, not to destroy, a 


I happened to s yeak of | 


try, which concern directly not one man in sixty | 


of the population of this Union. That is the 
party that has arrogated to itself the name of 
** Democrat,”’ and that reproaches us for calling 
ourselves Republicans. Democrats! A party that 
legislates for the interest of one out of sixty; for- 
getting the interest of four fifths of the families of 
the South to promote that of one fifth—free white 
men. 

The Senator wishes to know if slavery was 
abolished by the Constitution of the United States. 
I have already said, no; slavery was not abolished 
by the Constitution of the United States. I stated 
before, and I will try to repeat it again, that the 
Constitution of the United States was based upon 
the idea of freedom; but it did not abolish slavery 
where it existed by State or locallaw. Itdid not 
interfere todo that. It allowed the States to man- 
age that for themselves; and provided that, when 
one held to service should escape to another State, 
where slavery did not exist, he might be reclaimed ; 
and I wish the Senator to understand from me that 
I acquiesce in thatclause of the Constitution of the 
United States. 


I recognize your right to reclaim | 


the person who runs away; but I think it should | 


be done in a judicious and proper manner, with- 
out exciting bad feeling in the country. 


Mr. CLAY. 


Will the Senator allow me a | 


moment, to ask him whether he recognizes the | 


~~ to reclaim fugitive slaves in the Territories? 
r. TRUMBULL. Ido, under an act of Con- 
gress applicable to Territories. 





Mr. CLAY. Then 1 will ask him to reconcile | 
the apparent discrepancy between the platform | 


from which he has read and the position he now 
assumes; for in that platform, as he read it, it is 


i 
| 
| 
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declared that neither Congress nor any individual 
can give any legal assistance to slavery within 
the Territories. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. ‘Give legal existence to 
slavery in a Territasy,’’ is the language. We 
deny that the right to reclaim a fugitive proves the 
existence of slavery in a Territory, any more than 
it does ina State. We have cael provided 


by our constitution in the State of Llinois, that | 


slavery shall not exist there, and yet I will say 
to the Senator from Alabama that if a slave of his 
escapes to the State of Illinois, we recognize the 
right of the owner to reclaim him, and I recognize 
the same right in a Territory. 

Mr. CLAY. If the Senator will pardon me 
for interrupting him, I will say that in the plat- 
form of that party from which | just now read, 
the word is ‘‘assistance,’’ not **existence;’’ and 
I have never yet, in any platform of that party 
which has come under my view, seen the word 
‘*existence.’’ It is ‘‘assistance.’’ It is so pub- 
lished in that which I have before me, and I have 
never seen it otherwise. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. The word is “‘ existence’’ 
in the platform, as I have it, and I never under- 
stood it to be otherwise. I have the platform as 
used in the northern States. If it has been differ- 
ently published, I was not aware of it. 

Mr. CLAY. Still, if the Senator will pardon 
me, a the copy I have is wrong, and the 
word should be “* existence,’’ as claimed by him, I 
ask him, then, how he can reconcile with his 
theory, as proclaimed in this platform, of the right 
of all men to liberty, and the obligation of the 
Federal Government to secure that right within 
the ‘Territories, the countervailing obligation to 
restore a fugitive slave? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, I will try 
todo so. Iwill give him my understanding of 
it as calmly and impartially as lam able. I under- 
stand that part of the platform to be the assertion 
of a great natural right, and that is what I under- 
stand by those words in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, wherein it is declared that * all men 
are created equal, and endowed by their Creator,”’ 
not by the Government, ‘* with certain inalienable 
rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.’’ Now, I do not understand 
that our fathers supposed they could carry out 
these principles perfectly in government. Every 
government, as I had occasion to say in this de- 
bate before, is an encroachment, more or less, on 
the natural rights of man. What did they mean? 
Why, sir, the men who signed their names to 


that immortal Declaration of Independence were | 


men who either themselves or their ancestors had 
fled from despotisms in the Old World. They 
had seen men claiming to rule by diviné right as 
kings; they had seen another class of men claim- 
ing to rule by hereditary right, and lord it over the 
mass of their fellow-beings, and they intended to 
put it upon record in this formation of the Gov- 
ernment which they were making, that their pos- 
terity in all time might know that they recognized 
no Divine right of one man over another, no hered- 
itary right of lords and nobles to trample upon 
their fellow-men. Naturally, no such right can 
exist. It is but the assertion of power growing 
out of the organization of Governments. Our 
ancestors intended to forma government as near 
the great principles of natural right as they could. 
As Mr. Jefferson said, the most perfect govern- 
ment,on earth would be one which secured to 


honest labor the fruits of its own industry, and 


interfered no more than was necessary to prevent 
anarchy, or the encroachments of the strong upon 
the weak. Ido not quote his beautiful language, 
but the idea. This is what I understand to be 


meant by this platform of principles in that respect, i] 


Mr. CLAY. Will the Senator pardon me for 
asking him a further question? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. CLAY. 


tion. ) 
can reconcile with the 


the Federal Constitution, their holding slaves and 
retaining them as slaves, and distributing them 
by their last will and testament among their chil- 
| dren, with their declaration that those men were 
| entitled to life and liberty; and if he can reconcile 


I do not mean to interrupt him; | 
but as he seems disposed to be candid and com- | 
municative, I will trouble him with a further ques- | 
I would be glad if he can explain how he | 
rsonal integrity of the | 
framers of the Declaration of Independence and | 


these matters, I would ask him, furthermore, 
whether he understands the words of the Decla- 
| ration of Independence or of the Federal Consti- 
| tution, which declares that the Constitution was 

formed for ourselves and our posterity, to embrace 
| also the negroes? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I reconcile what seems to 
the gentleman to be a contradiction in this way: 
| Our fathers had to deal with circumstances as the 
| were. They declared great fundamental princi- 
ples. The Senator from Alabama will agree with 

me that any evil is wrong; that any encroachment 
upon the natural rights of any of us, (and our 
Government restrains us more or less,) is only to 
be justified upon the ground that it is necessary 
for organized society and for government, and 
that men could not live together except in cternal 
quarrels, unless we had a government of some 
kind; but that does not militate against the truth 
that the great Author of all created us equal and 
with the same rights. 
Mr. CLAY. The Senator does not seem to 
| apprehend the force of my question. Perhaps I 
do not put it fairly. According to the declaration 
| in your platform, as read, I understand your party 
to maintain that the negro enjoys, in common 
with the white man, an inalienable right to lib- 
erty. You denounce the violation of that right 
as a crime, a sin in the eye of Heaven and a crime 
| against the laws of man; a violation of the doc- 
| trines of Christianity. You denounce it as a twin 
relic of barbarism with polygamy. Now, I ask 
you how you can reconcile it with the personal 
integrity of the framers either of the Declaration 
of Independence or of the Federal Constitution 
that they sanctioned a crime at the same time 
that they protested against it. 
Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, I am sat- 
isfied that I am not understood by the Senator 
| from Alabama. I say that the negro has the same 
natural rights that I have; and now I say it is not 
a crime, under all circumstances, to hold a negro 
in slavery. 

Mr. CLAY. Why, then, does the Senator’s 
party denounce it as a twin relic of barbarism 
with polygamy? Is not thatacrime? Do not 
your laws punish it? Do not the laws of my State 
punish it? And if slavery is equal in iniquit 
with polygamy, why should not the laws of al 
the States punish it? 
| Mr. TRUMBULL. We would punish polyg- 
| amy in Illinois as a crime; and we would punish 
the holding of a slave in Illinois as a crime? 

Mr. CLAY. Will the Senator pardon me? I 
do not mean to be officious, and I do not intend to 
be offensive. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I do not take it so. lam 
very glad, indeed, to be interrogated. I wish to 
express my gratification at Senators’ efforts to 
| obtain explanations. 
| Mr. CLAY. I wish the Senator to explain 
| whether, according to his code of ethics, or that 
of the party to which he belongs, it becomes any 
civilized, any Christian government, to recognize 
crime; whether there be any circumstances under 
which crime can be justified, excused, or palliated? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, I will not 
| cavil about the word ‘‘crime.’’ I do not call it a 
_erime in citizens of the South to hold slaves at all. 

Mr. CLAY. Is not polygamy a crime? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Polygamy is a crime un- 
der some circumstances, but not always a crime. 
I take it that polygamy is no crime in Turkey 

Mr. CLAY. Thank you for that concession, 
in this Christian country ! 7 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I think it is no crime in 
Turkey. It is a crime in our Christian country. 
| We regard it so, but other nations do not regard 
it asaerime. I do not regard the halding of slaves 
as they are held in the southern States of this 
|| Union, and in many other countries, as necessa- 
rily criminal. That is not the name I apply to it. 
I think that it is a wrong to those persons who are 
so held, but itis a wrong which had better be en- 
dured than to do worse. Itis better to be endured 
than to undertake to right it by committing a 
greater wrong and a greater evil. 

Mr. CLAY. Then, if the Senator will pardon 
me, I understand him to maintain that right and 
wrong are merely conventional; that whether 
polygamy be a crime or not, depends merely upon 
the laws of society or upon the tone of moral 
sentiment of society. 
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Mr. TRUMBULL. Not entirely, Mr. Presi- 
dent, do I concede them to be conventional. Many 
things, doubtless, are either criminal or innocent 
according to the circumstances, and when we 
speak of crime in human society, or in political 
organizations, we mean some violation of the laws 
of the land, and I take it there are no laws of the 
land upon the subject of polygamy in some coun- 
tries, and I suppose it would not, in that sense, 
be a crime in those countries. If the gentleman 


wants my opinion of it morally, which I presume | 


he does not, of course I am very willing to ex- 
press it. 

Mr. CLAY. Will the Senator pardon me for 
interrupting him? Would not the taking of a 
human being’s life without justifiable or excusa- 
ble cause be a crime, independent of all statutory 
provision or legal enactment; and if so by parity of 
reasoning, is not polygamy a crime; and if so, by 
the force of your own platform which condemns 
slavery equally with polygamy, is that not a 
crime, independent of all human legislation ? 


Mr. TRUMBULL. The taking of human life | 


in the instance the Senator puts, unjustifiably, 
would undoubtedly be a great wrong and a crime 
in any civilized country. 


would be regarded among savages. In some in- 


stances, where we would not regard the killing as | 
by any means justifiable, they perhaps would. | 
ns in slavery, | 
hold that itis a | 
wrong, an evil, a natural wrong; and while I say | 
that, | say in my judgment—I have no right to || 
speak for the Republican party, and do not wishto | 
be put in that position—but inmy judgment, it is | 


But all this thing of holding per 
depends upon the circumstances. 


not acrime in every instance,and I have neverso 


regarded it. Thisis my explanation of the Decla- | 
ration of Independence, and of the enunciation of | 
the same principles in the platform of the Repub- 


lican party. If it means anything else, I do not 


understand it, and the people of the State of Illinois | 


do not understand it. It is the doctrine we have pro- 
claimed there always, and the people of the State 
of Illinois who belong to the R 

belong to it as a party adopting the principles of 
the old Republican party, and as that old Repub- 
lican party mes slavery out of the Territories, 
believing it to be an evil, we desire to do the same 
thing, and for that purpose the present Republican 


arty was organized, because of the change of the | 
policy of the Government on the subject of sla- | 


very, in undertaking to extend it. 


I may omit to answer fully the Senator from 
I hope I shall not, and certainly I will | 


Florida. 
not omit answering frankly, so far as I am able to 


do so, if I recollect the positions which he has as- | 


sumed, for in this debate it is no interruption to 
me that geatlemen ask questions. I wish to de- 
ceive nobudy. Ihave no prepared speech to make, 
and therefore it is no interruption to me. If I 
can afford information to any gentleman from 
the South that shall disabuse his mind as to the 


objects and views of the northern people, I shall | 
consider that | am performing a service to my || 


country in giving the information. 


Mr. YULEE. Since the Senator so kindly | 


gives me 





Mr. TRUMBULL. Had you not better let | 


me get through with what you said before? It 
is a matter, however, for your consideration. 


Mr. YULEE. I was merely going to say that 


you had not touched any inquiry I have made |! 
You have not replied to any one of the | 
questions I have propounded, with the single ex- | 
ception, that I understand the Senator to declare | 


as yet. 


that the doctrines and principles of his party upon 
the slavery question are confined, and so is their 
purpose and policy, altogether to the territorial 
y mower I believe I understood him to have 
eclared that one 

other inquiry which I propounded to him for the 
exposition of the platform which he presented 
here, I have not yet received a reply. will re- 
state the inquiries if the Senator Sine 
presume he recollects them. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I have not been able to 
get through with what I designed to say in reply 
to the Senator from Florida, the Senator from 
Alabama having interposed some questions in the 


meantime, diverting my attention from him. I | 


shall endeavor to answer him. The Republican 
party, as J understand, was organized with regard 
to the territorial question; but, if the Senator, 
when he says it is confined altogether to that, 
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|| United States? 


I do not know how it | 


| can repeat the question. 


ee party, | 
; ; 


| face, like your Cincinnati creed. 


int, but in respect to every | 


» but I |) 
_ and unadulterated that it will not tolerate the ex- 
| position of the principles of its opponents at all 
where it is in power, talks to the other party | 





| prohibited the extension to it of that 
| the ordinance of 1787 which exclude 


means to understand me as saying that the Repub- 
lican party would not make itself efficient in pre- 
venting the violation of the law by reviving the 
African slave trade, or anything of that kind, he 
misunderstands me. The Republican party, on 
this subject of slavery, would prevent its exten- 
sion; and it would enforce the laws equally in 
the North and in the South. While it would 
not interpose to prevent the owner of a slave 
from recapturing him in a free State, it would 
make itself active in preventing violations of the 
law in the southern States by the introduction of 
negroes from the coast of Africa, and the revival 
of the African slave trade. We would administer 
this Government very differently from the man- 
ner in which it is now administered; and if we had 
control, the Army and Navy of the land would be 
as ready to arrest your vessels loaded with slaves, 
when they landed upon the southern coast,as they 
are to arrest a negro that may be found loose 
somewhere in the city of Boston. 

The Senator asked me the question distinctly, 
Was slavery abolished by the Constitution of the 
No, sir. 

Mr. YULEE. No, sir; I did not ask that ques- 
tion. Iasked the meaning of this clause in the 
Republican platform. 

Mr. TRUM BULL. PerhapsI shall be able to 
answer; if not, when I get through the Senator 
~ He wanted to know if 
the slaves in Tennessee and Louisiana are freed 
by this platform. No, sir; the Senator certainly 
understands that. 

Mr. YULEE. I do. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. He wanted to know if the 
slaves are free in the District of Columbia by this 
platform. No, sir. 

Mr. PUGH. May I ask the Senator whether 
he is speaking for himself or for the party? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I am speaking for my- 
self; and as I understand 

Mr. PUGH. I thought you were interpreting 
the party. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. 





I am giving my under- 


standing of the Republican creed, and the way it | 


is understood by the people of the Northwest who 
are a conservative, Union-loving, constitution- 
abiding people, loyal to the Constitution and to 
the Union, and are no ultraists in any sense of 
the word. 


Mr. PUGH. Will the Senator permit me to 


' ask him whether he considers Governor Chase, 


of Ohio, an exponent of the principles of the Re- 
publican party? 
Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, I consider 


that (the platform) the exponent of the principles | 
of the Republican party, and not what any one | 
| man may say. It is the creed of one million three | 


hundred thousand men, and Governor Chase may 


pretation of every clause. Ido not believe it pos- 


| sible there can be as much difference between us 
| as there is between the Senator from Ohio with 
his popular-sovereignty dogmaand the great Dem- | 


{Laughter.} 


papas oe 
UGH. That is just what I want to find 


Mr. 


| out: how much difference there is between the 
| Senator and the rest of his party. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. I do not believe there is 
so wide a difference as that. 
Mr. YULEE. But the Senator wondered yes- 


| terday evening that I was unable to understand 


ee form. 
Mr. TRUMBULL. It seems to me a plain 
platform. It has got no northern and southern 


We do not 
preach popular sovereignty in the North, and 
scout it as a humbug in the South. 

Mr. PUGH. You do not preach it in the South 
at all. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. No, sir; we do not preach 
it in the South at all; and yet the men who do not 
allow our principles to be proclaimed in the South 
talk about sectionalism. A sectionalism, so pure 


about sectionalism ! 


I say that slavery was not abolished in Tennes- 


see and in Louisiana by the Constitution. Why, 


sir, does not the Senator from Florida know that || confiscate that property. No—not if it is prop- 


|| erty; but if it was in a Territory where there had 


we acquired Tennessee by a deed of cession that 
ortion of 
slavery? 
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Slavery existed there, not by virtue of the Con- 
stitution creating it, but by virtue of local law, 
and that is the authority which establishes sla- 
very everywhere. Slavery can exist nowhere ex- 
cept by virtue of Jocal law, and that is the reason 
why the person who owns a slave in a State can- 
not hold him as a slave, under the law of his 
State, in a Territory where slavery has never 
been established. The Senator wants to know if 
Congress can confiscate his property. Surely 
not. That question cannot arise; cannot hold 
+ the property there; he does not own the man; he 
voluntarily goes into a jurisdiction where there is 
no law to establish slavery, and when he goes 
there the shackles of the slave fall off, not by 
virtue of the Constitution of the United States 
abolishing slavery everywhere, but by the uni- 
versal law of mankind that this thing of slavery 
is so odious that it can only be sustained by posi- 
tive law. 

Mr. YULEE. As I wish to understand the 
Senator perfectly as we proceed, | will ask him 
this question: When he spoke of the existence of 
slavery in Tennessee by virtue of the local law, 
did he mean the local law of the Territory, or the 
local law as established and recognized by Con- 
gress by virtue of the compact with North Caro- 
lina ? 

Mr, TRUMBULL. I mean the locai law ex- 

isting in that Territory when it was ceded, and 
which Congress, in accepting, agreed not to in- 
terfere with. 

Mr. YULEE. Precisely. Now the Senator 
has reached a point at which he will be able to 
comprehend exactly what I desire, and will be 
able to give the exposition I wish to have. Rec- 

_oncile the fact that slavery, by the assent of the 
gentleman, existed legally in ‘Tennessee, while a 
Territory, because Congress established a local 

law that recognized it, or authorized it there in 
virtue of the compact with North Carolina—ree- 
oncile that admission with this declaration, the 
exposition of which I have asked of the Senator— 
that is one of the points of exposition | ask: 

“That we deny the authority of Congress, of a Territo- 
rial Legislature, of any individual or association of indi- 
viduals, to give legal existence to slavery in any Territory 


of the United States while the present Constitution shal} 
be maintained.” 


And depending upon that, will be the further 
inquiries | made from him, if the inhabitants of a 
Territory being all from a southern State, and all 
owners of slave property, pass laws to protect 
that property, whether under this platform one 
of the measures which the party the gentleman 
belongs to would be called upon to institute, 
would be to repeal those laws and abolish the 
asserted claim; and whether, when that Terri- 


|| tory so holding slaves chose to provide in its 
or may not precisely agree with me in his inter- | 
i 


constitution for the protection of that species of 
property, and presented herself here for admis- 
sion as a State, his party will deny her admission 
on that account. fs that the exposition of this 
clause of that platform, and how does the Sen- 
ator reconcile it with the admission of the legal 
| existence of slavery in Tennessee, under what he 
calls the local law, as sanctioned by Congress? 
Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator’s questions multiply so fast that it is difficult 
to get through with the first series before a second 
comes. However, I do not object to this, because 
I wish to be understood, and if I can be best un- 
derstood by gentlemen putting questions to me in 
that way, it is all very well. 
Mr. YULEE. I was only bringing the Sen- 
ator back to the question I first put. 
Mr. TRUMBULL. I monde to answer a 
portion of the Senator’s inquiry last made, in my 
subsequent remarks. The local law in Tennessee 
authorizing slavery was not a law to which Con- 
gress gave existence; it was a law in existence 
before Congress had any jurisdiction over the 
Territory. The Constitution did not intervene by 
its terms to exclude slavery, there being a local 
law in existence not made by Congress author- 
izing it. Congress had nothing to do with the 
making of that local law. It was there; men had 
a right to their slaves as property in the Territory 
before it belonged to the United States at all. 
, Now he wants to know whether Congress can 


been no law establishing slavery; and if, as he 
supposes, people from the southern States exclu- 
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sively go into such a Territory with their slaves, | ties. Why did you assail it, and open up this | 


they do not hold them by virtue of any law there; 
and it is no confiscation of property; they have 
no property in slaves there. 

Mr. Vu EE. Suppose they make a law. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. They cannot. Thatis the 
very thing the Republican party say they can- 
not do while in a territorial condition. They 
have no right to do it. er 
lican party,as I understand it, is that you cannot 
extend slavery, under the Federal Government, 
into the Territories of the United States. There 
may be slavery in a country which does not be- 
long to the United States; the United States may 
acquire thatcountry,and may notabolish slavery, 
because the right to hold slaves existed when the 


The creed of the Repub- | 





country was acquired; but it does not follow that | 
if the country was free when we acquired it, men 


could afterwards have property in slaves in it; 
and that is the distinction. 

The Senator wants to know whether it isa part 
of the Republican creed to keep out of the Union 
a State tolerating slavery, which applies for ad- 
mission. Read the creed: is there any such word 
in it? Is there anything that looks, like it? Why 
not ask me if it is a part of the Republican creed 
to keep out of the Union a State applying for ad- 
mission into the Union the constitution of which 
provides that her people shall elect her own Gov- 
ernor? We have never seid so. Whatright have 
you to assume any such thing? Itis no part of our 
creed as laid down in our platform, to refuse a 


State admission into this Union because she may | 


or may not have slavery. 


Look into it: see if you 
ean find any such thing. 


Why, then, propound 


# question founded upon a hypothesis which has || 


no foundation in the creed of oo 
If the Senator wants my individual opinion, he 
ean have that. I have no concealments. I stated 


it here at the first session of Congress I served. | 


1 stated that it was not, with me, a fundamental 
principle that a State should not come into this 


Inion as a slave State. I would regret the appli- | 
cation of a State of that character; but I have | 


adopted it as no part of my political faith, that 
under no possible circumstances shall a State be 
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exciting question? I deny that any such decision 
has been nmade as that slavery exists in a Terri- 
tory, or that the owner of a slave has a right to 


take him to a Territory and hold him there as a | 


slave. 
I believe, sir, that I have answered—I have 
certainly endeavored to do so—the questions 
which the Senator from Florida propounded to 
me. 
Mr. YULEE. 


Is the Senator proposing to 
leave the subject? 
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will never arise. We deny that a court will ever 


| make such a decision; and if it should, we will 
| resort to the constitutional means, to the ballot- 


| box, to the people; we will appar from the ex- 
) 


position of our political rights by men dressed in 
gowns to the great body of the people, who make 


| judges and Presidents too. 


Mr. YULEE. You would legislate to exclude 


| it? 


Mr. TRUMBULL. Yes, sir; I propose to | 


leave that point. 

Mr. YULEE. Iam very sorry to trouble the 
Senator. Perhaps my perception is not rapid 
enough to receive a reply which may perhaps, to 
other minds, be sufficient; but the Senator has 
not yet responded to the principal questions which 
I a at oe If he pleases to allow me to restate 
them, I would ask him to give, very briefly, his 
I will endeavor to make myself more 
distinctly understood. I deduced from what 
seemed to be the assertion of principle in this 


| platform, that two duties in practical legislation 
| would be incumbent on the party of the gentle- 


admitted into this Union that tolerates slavery. || 


The Republican party is not to be charged with 
having assumed the ground that a State may not 
be admitted into the Union that has slavery. 


Many such cases have occurred in the history of | 
the Government. The old Republican party, from || 


which we learn our gre ci did not keep slave || 


States out, although they provided against the 
extension of slavery, ed if we do that we will 
never, I trust, be troubled with the application 
of a slave State for admission. 

The Senator says that the Supreme Court has 
decided that slaves may be legally held in a Ter- 
ritory. I deny it. The Supreme Court has de- 
lindas such thing. The Supreme Court has no 
power to lay down political doctrines in this coun- 


try. It may decide a case that comes before it, and | 


by the decision of the Court in that case, I am will- 


ing to abide. ‘The Court did decide that Dred Scott | 


had no right to bring a suit in the United States 
courts, and that is allit decided. That decision is 
final as to him in that particular case; but, when 


the judges of the court traveled out of the record, | 
and undertook to '!ay down political principles for | 


this Government, they departed,in my judgment, 
from the line of their duty, and the expression of 
their opinions is entitled to no more credit with 
me, upon political questions, than the expression 
of the oe of the same number of gentlemen 
off the bench. 


| Territory? 


| very, although logica 


man, and my object was to know from him how | 


it was, in hisapprehension, upon those two points. 
To one he has answered, that he believes, under 


this platform,a Territory adopting a constitution | 
recognizing slavery and providing for its protec- | 
tion, should not be excluded from admission as a | 
I understand that to be | 


State on that account. 
the exposition of the Senator of this platform 


upon that point, and that may go out to the | 


country. 

But I propound to the gentleman another ques- 
tion, which is a material one respecting the opera- 
tion of that partof the platform which declares that 
slavery cannot have a legal existence in a Terri- 


tory by any authority whatever, oa all | 
the sources of authority from which that right | 


might be derived.) Suppose the inhabitants of a 
Territory chose to recognize slavery and to legis- 
late with reference to the protection of that prop- 


erty, and without undertaking to discuss with | 


him whether the courts have already declared 
that the right of a em in a slave is not changed 
by migration toa 


ted States sustain the legality of it, will then the 
party to which the gentleman belongs feel them- 
selves bound to legislate for the destruction of the 
asserted right of property in slaves within that 
I am not speaking of territory in 
which there was any previous existence of sla- 

liy that would not change 
the aspect of the question whenever the supreme 
jurisdiction of the United States shall have su- 


pervened there, for no law can remain in ex- | 


istence except as deriving its sanction from the 
supreme authority. But throwing that out of 


view, taking a Territory in which there has never | 


been any local law, but a Territory in which the 


inhabitants choose to recognize slavery and to | 


legislate for it, and in which the courts sustain it, 
would it be incumbent upon the gentleman penne 
under this platform to legislate to exclude it? 
That is what I want to know. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President,in my judg- 
ment they should exclude it. 
Court of the United States should make a decis- 


‘| ion so utterly variant from the repeated decisions 
|| of the courts in the southern States and of the 


Why, sir, there had been decis- || 


ions involving the question of the right to gov- || 
ern the Territories before the present chief jus- | 


tice presided. 
own Marshall, the ablest lawyer that ever sat on 
that bench, a southern man. In one of his opin- 
ions, which is the opinion of the whole and not 
of a divided court, he says, that in legislating for 


Look back, sir, [Mr. Mason in | 
the chair,] to the doctrine promulgated by your || 


the Territories, Congress possesses the combined | 
owers of the Federal and a State Government. | 
f so, and if a State government may prohibit | 


slavery, then Congress, possessing in a Territor 

the powers of a State government and of the Fed- 
eral Government combined, may do the same 
thing; and where is your reverence for the doc- 


former decisions of the Supreme Court itself, as 
to say that one person had a right to hold another 
as a slave ina Porekory by virtue of any action 
of the inhabitants of a Territory, I should legis- 
late against that asserted right. I would acquiesce 


/ in the decision of the court as to the particular 


case. If A sued for his freedom and the court 
decided that he was not entitled to it, 1 would not 
revolutionize the Government upon that; but it 
would be a decision in that case, and in that case 
only, and I would contest it on the morrow in the 
next. I would contest it day by day, until the 
court was reformed and another Marshall put at 
its head, who should administer the law as our 


| fathers made it. 


trines of the Supreme Court, when you attack | 


that decision ? 


doctrine of the country, acquiesced in by all par- || denies any such right. 


Sir, for sixty years that was the * 


Mr. YULEE. I do not ask the Senator’s opin- 
ion. I ask him to expound the platform. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I have expounded it. It 
Your hypothetical ease 


} erritory, suppose a local law | 
of the Territory authorizes it, and suppose the | 
courts of the Territory and the courts of the Uni- | 


If the Supreme | 


Mr. TRUMBULL. We would legislate to ex- 
clude it; and the decision of acase would no more 
establish slavery in a Territory, except as to the 
individual case, than has your decision as to Dred 
Scott, that he could not sue in the Federal courts, 
established the fact that Congress could not legis- 
late to keep slavery out of a Territory;a decision 
which scarcely a justice of the peace in the State 
of Illinois would have made. Why, sir, if an 
individual had come before one of our justices 
with a claim exceeding the jurisdiction of a jus- 
tice of the peace, and the justice had examined it 
and had seen that he had no jurisdiction, and then 
had gone on and investigated the case, and said 
how he would have decided it if he had had juris- 
diction, I think the- whole community would 
have laughed at his folly. That is exactly what 
the Supreme Court of the United States has done 
in the Bred Scott case. The idea that the Supreme 
Court of the United States can establish political 
principles in thig country is a new article in the 
creed of the Democratic party. It was not the 
former doctrine of the present Chief Magistrate of 
the country. It was not the doctrine of Thomas 
Jefferson. He regarded the Supreme Court as a 
set of sappers and miners, digging under the Con- 
stitution, who might in process of time subvert 
and destroy it. 

Mr. YULEE. Now, then, I would turn the 
Senator’s attention to another question. I asked 
whether, under the first clause of this platform, 
the Senator construed slavery to be legally exist- 
ing, or otherwise, in the District of Columbia, and 
in the forts and arsenals, and other places in which 


| the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States 





j 
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prevailed by the Constitution. These are the 
words 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I will answer the question 
without troubling the Senator to read the plat- 
form. I conceive that in the District of Colum- 
bia, the Constitution of the United States has not, 
ex vi termini, by its terms abolished slavery, be- 
cause it.existed here, by virtue of local law, when 
the United States obtained jurisdiction over the 





| District. 


Now, sir, I think I have answered these gentle- 
men so that they cannotat any rate misapprehend 
my views, and I have done it without conceal- 
ment or holding back at all; and, as I said, if 1 
have been the means of disabusing the mind of a 
single Senator, or of a single person in the South 
who may ever take occasion to look over the in- 
coherent remarks I have made, I shall rejoice at 
it. 

Having endeavored to show what the Republi- 
can platform is, having given my understanding 
of it, I wish toask southern Senators why is there 
such a persistence in choosing to misunderstand 
us? Ldo not charge that upon any particular 
Senator; but why isit that in the southern States 
of this Union we are called Abolitionists ? Would 
Senators induce their constituents to think more 
harshly of us than we ought to be thought of? 
What is to be gained by it? Is the South to gain 
anything by making its inhabitants believe, and 
inducing, if you please, the slaves to believe that the 
great Republican party is ready to put knives and 
pistols into the hands of the slaves to murder their 
masters? What will you have accomplished 
when you shall have induced such a beliefamong 
the white people of the South, or among the slaves 
of the South? Will you be more secure? Will 
there be any less likelihood of an insurrection, 
when you have circulated throughout the whole 
slave population the idea that the great mass of 
the people of the North are ready to arm them to 
slaughter their masters? Why not, then, I ask, 
treat us as brethren? Treat us fairly, take our 
platform asit is. When we say that all men are 
created equal, we do not mean that omer man in 
organized society has the same rights. We do not 
tolerate that in Illinois. I know that there is a 
distinction between these two races because the 
Almighty himself has marked it upon their very 
faces; and, in my judgment, man cannot, by legis- 
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lation or otherwise, produce a perfect equality be- 
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tween these races, so that they will live happily | 


together. 

| have always been a Democrat; and yet, now 
I am denounced as a Black Republican, as an 
Abolitionist; for some of the southern Governors, 
I believe, choose to call us all Abolitionists. I 
have changed no sentiment on the subject of sla- 


very since the time when I acted with the old | 


Democratic party. Iam no more averse to it now 
than I was then. 1 have lived amidst it, and 
would be as far as any Senator from interfering 
with this domestic relation where it exists in the 
States. 


I inquired what gentlemen meant by talking | 
about an inequality of rights between the North | 


and the South; and about aggressions of the North 
upon the South; and when they were made and 
where they were. In reply, the Senator from 
South Carolina, instead of taking our platform as 
the exponent of our principles, adverted to what 
a single individual of the Republican party had 
said. Now, sir, does it comport with the can- 
dor and the fairness of that distinguished Sen- 
ator, who is, I believe, ordinarily, a very candid 
and fair gentleman, to attribute to a great party 
in the country, which has declared its principles 
in convention assembled, what any one individ- 


ual member of the party may say are his own 


opinions? e 

I called the attention of the Senator to the fact 
that prominent individuals in the South had de- 
clared, in advance, that the election of a President 
by the Republican ay would be a cause for a 
dissolution of the Union. In regard to that, the 
Senator said: 


‘““Mr.Cnuesnvrt. [ will simply state, so far as it is within 
my knowledge, what I believe to be the meaning of that 
declaration. 
The declarations having been made by those who enter- 
tain them, I presume go upon the ground of a distinct, un- 
mistakable, clear enunciation of principles — principles 
which subvert the Constitution of the United States, the 
rights and equality of the States, and which are held upin 
advance to us that ‘this will be our programme ; this will 
be the course of action that we will pursue, and we notify 
you in advance.’ Now, sir, what is that programme ? What 
have they announced to us as the ‘irrepressible conflict?’ 
Does the Senator suppose that when the distinguished 
leader of that party announced to the world that the wheat 
fields and the rye fields of Massachusetts and New York 
must ultimately be tilled by slave labor, that he meant any 
such thing; that he supposed for a moment that that was 
to be the result of this ‘irrepressible conflict?’ No, sir; 
but the other branch of the alternative—that the sugar plant- 
ations of Louisiana and the cotton and rice plantations of 
South Carolina shall be tilled by free labor, and by free 
labor only. That is the declaration of war. 

‘‘It is a declaration against the rights of the people se- 
cured by the compact and the Constitution of the country, 


and we are forewarned. Notwithstanding this may be a | 


constitutional clection, that a majority, according to the 


prescribed forms of the Constitution, have a right to elect, | 


and the election is valid; yet, rather than submit to a fate 
forewarned, they who think so give timely notice that they 
do not intend to submit toit. It is a degradation by a proc- 
Jamation in advance, to be met by a counter-proclamation, 
without touching the inferiority of the northern States at 
all. Sir, it is not the men, it is not the party, it is not the 
States ; but it is the principle that‘ we subjugate you; give 
us the reins of power and we will place you at our feet; 
we will take from you what you have, quietly if you will 
yield, forcibly if you do not; and we will hold you under the 
power of this Federal Government, subject to the domina- 
tion of a party whose principles are in violation,’ accord- 
ing to our judgment, ‘of every principle of the Constitu- 
tion.’ That, 1 presume, is the meaning of those who profess 
that sentiment.” 


Sir, we have emblazoned no such thing as the 
object of the Republican party; we have declared 
no such principles; but, by inference, the Senator 
from South Carolina would assume that we had. 
Would he mislead his people? Would he deceive 
himself ? 

Mr. CHESNUT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Mason.) 
Does the Senator yield the floor? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Yes, sir. 

Mr.CHESNUT. The Senator has been pleased 
to comment on a portion of the remarks which I 
made yesterday as not 
of thersubject, as if I did not speak in candor. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I do not mean to impute 
a want of candor, in any offensive sense, to the 


pa se but I think he has not fairly stated our 
iples. 





pripe 
Mr. CHESNUT. Mr. President, I do not pre- || 


tend to go into all the statements of principles or 
Opinions made by thousands of those who con- 
stitute the rank and file of the Republican party. 


What I quoted was taken from the speech of one 
en considered generally on all hands 


who has 


It is not charging the North with inferiority. | 


resenting a candid view | 


~~ 
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as the flag-bearer, the leader, him w 


ho sood, with 


one or two exceptions, a head and shoulders, like | 


a tower aloft, above the rank and file of the party. 
Sir, such men appear often in all parties, men of 
ideas, who lead. Such was the gentleman from 
whose opinion I drew my queiation yesterday. 
Now, sir, does the Senator repudiate the Senator 
from New York as the leader of the Republican 
party? Does he en the sentiments of the 
Senator from New York? I imagine not, sir. I 
doubt whether he will have the temerity to stand 
here and deny that the Senator froma New York 
| has a right to speak, and to be considered as 
| speaking the sentiments of that powerful pony of 
which he is the head. I did not go to the cate- 
chism of the gentleman. I thought, and I think 
now, that the Senator from Illinois has already 
passed his examination on the catechism, and ac- 
cording to my poor judgment, while he takes his 
reasons from the shorter, he takes his words from 
the larger and longer catechism. We have had 
enough of that examination, and I propose. not to 
go into it again; but I will say this: the Senator 
asks what are the principles in contravention of 
the Constitution, which they haveavowed? If I 
heard him rightly, in answer to the questions 
which were put to him, I think he stated distinctly 
that it was one of the articles of their creed that 
the Congress of the United States had full and 
sovereign power over the subject of slavery in the 
Territories; that in virtue of that belief they in- 
tended to exercise the power of Congress to ex- 
clude slavery, by legislation, from the Territories. 
I think that was his answer; certainly it was the 
substance of his reply. The inquiry was made 
by a Senator behing me. If, then, you admit the 
lamaen power of Congress to legislate on the sub- 
ject, and to exclude, how do you deny the right 
and the power of Congress to establish? ‘The 
| gentleman replied, ‘‘ Why Congress cannot estab- 
| lish, or do anything, except so far as the Consti- 
tution of the United States permits.’’ Granted; 
| good doctrine; but how did he show, according 
| to his own doctrine, that the Constitution of the 
United States permits them to prohibit? There is 
the conflict in his argument. It destroys itself, 
and proves, according to his own showing, that 
| that portion of his creed is certainly in contraven- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States. 
But, sir, I do not propose to go into any argu- 
ment on the question of the powers of Congress. 
| It is hardly pertinent to the subject-matter before 
' us. All these remarks have been elicited so as to 


bring into the debate the whole powers of Con- | 
g I 


gress on the subject of slavery. I think that the 
country is tired of that discussion; it is an ex- 
| hausted subject; and if I were now to undertake 
to show, as I hope I should be able to show, that 
the whole of the doctrine of the Senator from 
Illinois has not the slightest shadow of a founda- 
tion, | should feel as if I were engaged in the 


absurd undertaking of beating a snake already | 


I |] 


dead. I shall not engage in that controversy. 
merely rose to state, in response to what the Sen- 
ator asked of me, whether I would take the opin- 
ion of a party from an individual, that ordinarily 
I would not; but when I find the party acting 
upon such principles generally; when I find him 

| who is acknowledged as the distinguished leader 
of that party, and so admitted, I believe, every- 
where, and I suppose among themselves, utter- 
ing his well-considered and elaborate opinions; 
opinions which have been promulgated, and which 
have had their effect upon the country; opinions 
which have never before been denied by the party; 
which have never before been questioned, so far 
as I am aware; which have never been responded 
to by the gentlemen who belong to that party, as 
not being the opinions of their party, I felt at 
liberty, and I think I was aeiheleek in feeling 
myself at liberty, to hold them as the opinions, 

| the well-considered opinions, of the leader of this 
great party in the North. That is the reason why 
I chose, upon the discursive debate of yesterday, 
having that speech before me, to predicate my 
| remarks of the purposes and principles of that 
party upon the idee of that distinguished leader. 
Mr. 
say that I acknowledge, and, so far as I know, 
the Republican party acknowledges, no man as 
its leader. However high my respect for the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York, not now with 
us, I do not acknowledge him as the leader of the 


'| Republican party; nor do I hold myself respons- 
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ible for the opinions he may express. We ac- 
knowledge no leaders. Whether the views enun- 
ciated by the Senator from New York are correct 
or not correct, is not the question; if they differ 
from the creed of the Republican party as an- 
nounced in its authoritative convention, then they 
are not the creed of the party. 

Mr. CHESNUT. May I ask the Senator one 
question ? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Certainly. 

Mr. CHESNUT. Does he repudiate those 
views of the Senator from New Pork? If so, 
then I have done the Senator from Illinois injus- 
tice in supposing that he entertained them. Does 
he repudiate those views ? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. | will answer. I repu- 
diate the construction that you have put upon 
those sentiments. And now, I wish to ask the 


' Senator from South Carolina, who read from that 


speech, which I have here before me, if it com- 
ported exactly with his sense of fair dealing and 
propriety as a Senator of the United States, speak- 
ing in his place here for the information of the 
Senate and the country, and his own constituents 
in the South, who probably will never see the 
speech of Senator Sewarp from which he quoted, 
to attribute to him such sentiments as these: 
**We (of the North) will subjugate you; give us 
the ee of power, and we will place you at our 
feet? 

Mr. CHESNUT. I quoted no such language 
as having been used by the Senator from New 
York. 1 quoted from the speech of the Senator 
from Mow Taek, in which he expressly stated, as 
the result of this ahreepabentbe conflict,’’ that 
the wheat fields and rye fields of New York and 
Massachusetts would ultimately be tilled by slave 
labor, or that the sugar plantations of Louisiana 
and the rice fields and cotton fields of South Car- 
olina must be tilled by free labor. That was the 
language of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I will ask the Senator, 
then, if it comports with his sense of fair dealing 
to a Senator from one of these United States, 
whose speech will not probably circulate at all, 
and never has circulated among his constituency, 
ta quote that portion of the speech and leave out 
this: 

**On the other hand, while I do confidently believe and 


| hope that my country will yet become a land of universal 
| freedom, I do not expect that it will be made so otherwise 


RUMBULL. Mr. President, 1 wish to | 


I 


than through the action of the several States coiperating 
with the Federal Government, and all acting in strict con- 
formity with their respective constitutions.”’ 

Mr. CHESNUT. True, Mr. President, that 
part of the speech is there; but it is also equally 
true that the mode to be a ophied for the purpose 
of producing the results which are there set forth, 
is as unconstitutional and as improper, and is as 
strong a warning to us of the purpose of that 
party. By their agitation they seek to bring 
about this thing, no matter through what organi- 
zations. It is justas much beyond your duty, 
it is just as much a violation of the rights of the 
veople of the South, that those in the North, led 
»y this distinguished gentleman, agitate for the 
purpose of destroying our property, and destroy- 


| Ing our power In consequence of the destruction 


of that which makes us a people of power. Sir, 
I quoted from another speech, a portion which I 
thought bore strongly upon the recent occur- 


| rences; but from the speech from which the gen- 


tleman now quotes, I made a quotation expressly 
to show what was the purpose of the gentlemen 
and what they had in view. I do not care by 
what means they seek to bring it about. They 
may take one means or another, but they have 
the end in view; and it is that which we resist, 
and which we will resist. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. This is the speech where 
the term ‘irrepressible conflict’’ occurs; and if 
the Senator is satisfied to go before the country 
in the attitude of having quoted one portion of 
the speech, and given to it a meaning at variance 
with another portion which he has left out, 
wherein it is stated in express terms, by the Sen- 


| ator from New York, that he has no expectation 


| way, it is his privilege to do so. 


that this country will all become free except 
through the action of the’States ina constitutional 
I draw his at- 
tention to it in fairness, and in candor, as I have 
conducted this whole discussion on my part; and 
it seemed to me that it was, at least, due to the 
Senator who was not here, that his own expla- 
nation of the language which he had used should 
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go along with what had been quoted; particularly 
as the Senator from South Carolina drew infer- 


i 
| 


ences which led him to use language wherein he | 


spoke of subjugating the South and placing them 


under the feet of the North, as if that were a le- | 
gitimate deduction from the remarks which he | 
quoted, though the Senator who made these re- | 
marks had himself taken occasion, in the same | 


speech, to guard against such an interpretation. 
Mr. CHESNUT. One word, by 
sion of the Senator. I think if the Senator will 


read that speech again, he will discover that, no | 


matter what means may have been mentioned | 


specifically, the speaker indicated to his audience, 
to the people of the North, that it is in their 


power; that this conflict is to be carried on; that | 


through them and by their power they can pro- 
duce this result. He rallies the freemen of the 
North for such a conflict. 
reconciled with the mode of action through the 
States, unless he shall attempt to act upon the 
States through the Federal Government? 
constitutional way!’’ What do you mean by 
**a constitutional way?’’—a constitutional way 


“Ina | 


as interpreted by the Senator from Illinois, or as | 


may be interpreted by the Senator from New || 
We know the latitudinous views of con- 


York? 
stitutional power which he has expressed to-day 
—views broad enough to cover every PRPs 
which the human mind can conceive. fi 

sir, | consider the guard of that expression is 
nothing. itis the purpose, the avowed purpose, 
to wage this conflict without intermission; the 
conflict is to be pressed to the results which he 
has aciaadensid. The means by which it is 
done is a matter of small moment when you 
come to consider what views of constitutional 
power are entertained by a certain class of pol- 
wucians. I consider that as no guard. I consider 
that I have done no injustice. 
go before the country and before the world upon 
the question of fairness and justice to the views 
of the Senator from New York. Sir, his speech 
has been as much circulated in the southern 
country and among my constituents as any 
speech that I shall ever make—as much as any 
speech that has ever been made. 


hy, | 


I am willing to | 


It has spoken | 


for itself there, and it has spoken in trumpet- | 


tones to warn the people. They know the speech 
as well as I do, and as well as the Senator from 
Illinois. We know what estimate to place upon 
it, and upon all the guarded expressions which 
are contained in it. 
through every line; a purpose marked by every 
step of that party; a purpose which will be pur- 
sued to the end, until triumph or utter defeat 
shall meet that party at the hands of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I am sorry that the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, who usually speaks 
with so much candor, should not be willing that 
the qualifying remarks made by the Senator from 
New York should go out with those which he 


It is the purpose, clearly, | 


thought proper to quote, and especially when he | 


put an interpretation upon them different from 
that of their author. But, sir, if he is satisfied 
that it shall go before the countryas he has stated 


it, that is a matter of taste and propriety with | 


him. 
has been circulated in the South. 
to know whether the whole speech or whether 


He says this speech of Governor Sewarp | 
I should Itke || 


portions of it only have been circulated to excite | 


an unkind feeling in the minds of the people of 
the South towards those of the North. 
Mr. CLAY. If the Senator will excuse mc,as 


l observe that the Senator from South Carolina | 


is not now in his seat, I will state that the whole 
speech was published in the Charleston Mercury, 
word for word, as it appeared in New York. 

Mr. CHESNUT. And I will state further that 
it has had more effect than all the speeches which 
have ever been made by the advocates of south- 
ern rights to bring the southern mind to the con- 
dition in which we find it. It is thoroughly un- 
derstood. 

Mr. BRAGG. 
allow me to make a remark on that point, I will 
say that that speech, I Velieve, was published in 
every Democratic paper in North Carolina. It 


If the Senator from Illinois will | 


was published with a view of letting our people | 


see what it contained. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. 


I am very glad, indeed, 
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the permis- || 


How is that to be || 


had any euch effect as stated by the Senator from || of fate than that these people were to be free? 


LOBE. 


South Carolina. I think it has been by misun- | 


derstanding the tenor and purport of the speech 
that such consequences have resulted from it; and 


that the southern mind has sought to dwell upon | 
the objectionable portions of it, if such there be, | 


more than upon any other. 


| 
| 


One word in reply to the Senator from South | 


Carolina, as to the constitutional question. He 
says, if Congress has sovereign power, and can 
exclude slavery from a Territory, why may it 
not establish slavery? I tried to answer that 
question some time ago. I shall not repeat the 


argument; but let me put a question in turn. The | 


Congress of the United States, I suppose, can 
prohibit murder; can it legalize murder? 


I “8 
pose by a law of Congress we can and we do || 


prevent murder in the Indian country; we may 


do so ina Territory. Can anybody pretend that, | 


under the Constitution of the United States, Con- 
gress could sanction murder? Let me not be mis- 


understood, or my remark misapplied, by saying | 


that Icompare slavery to murder. I have already 


this as an illustration, that it does not necessarily 


follow that Congress can establish a thing because | 


itean prohibit it. But I will not dwell on that. 


| Sir, the sentiments of the Senator from New | 
York, which have been so much commented upon, 


are not new to thiscountry. He is not the author 
of the declaration of this principle, that there isa 
conflict between right and wrong, between good 
and evil; noris he the first person who has looked 
forward to the time when all the States should be 
free. Let me read to the Senate what the Father 
of his Country said upon this very subject. Gen- 
eral Washington, in a letter written to General 
Lafayette, in 1798, said: 

**] agree with you cordially in your views. in regard to 
negro slavery. 
evil, both socially and politically, and should rejoice in 


| any feasible scheme to rid our States of such a burden. 


** The Congress of 1787 adopted an ordinance which pro- 


| hibits the existence of involuntary servitude in our north- 


western territory forever. I consider it a wise measure. 


| It met with the approval and assent of nearly every mem- 


Senator from New York ? 


ber of the States more immediately interested in slave 
labor. 
spread of slavery into the new Territories, and 1 trust we 
shall have a Confederacy of free States.” 


What more than that is the declaration of the 


considered heretical in 1798? Did General Wash- 


I have long considered it a most serious | 





The prevailing opinion in Virginia is against the | 


. || tant future, of this thing of slavery? 
said that slavery may not be a crime at all. I put | : 


December 8 
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Let me read further: 


‘Nor is it less certain that the two races, equally free, 
cannot live in the same Government. Nature, habit. opin- 
ion, have drawn indelible lines of distinction between 

| them. It is still in our power to direct the process of eman- 
cipation and deportation, peaceably, and in such slow de- 
gree, as that the evil will wear off insensibly, and their 
place be, peri passu, filled up by free white laborers. If, on 
the contrary, it is left to force itself on, human nature must 
shudder at the prospect held up. We should in vain look 
for an example in the Spanish deportation cr deletion of the 
Moors. This precedent would fall far short of our case. 
**T consider four.of these bills, passed or reported, as 
forming a system by which every fiber would be eradicated 
of ancient or future aristocracy, and a foundation laid for a 
government truly republican.”? 
| Where, then,-was the feeling which is now 
exhibited, that the South ought to dissolve the 
Union on account of the utterance of such senti- 
ments, and especially when the Senator from New 
York has taken the pains to guard agree the in- 
| ference that he was for Using any other than con- 
| stitutional and legal means in co6peration with 
the States in getting rid eventually, in the far dis- 
It will be 
seen that the idea is not new nor peculiar to the 
Senator from New York. It had its origin in 
Virginia yore ago, and I trust that an idea fore- 
shadowed by Mr. Jefferson, will hereafter become, 
| although it is not now, part of the creed of the 
| Republican party—I mean the idea of the deport- 
| ation of the fre® negro population from this coun- 
| try. I trustthe Republican party wil! make it part 
| of its creed, that this Government should procure 
| some region of country, not far distant, to which 
| our free negro population may be taken. I fear 
| the consequences which Jefferson so eloquently 


|| prophesied unless that is done. The negro pop- 


ulation is increasing atarapidrate. I agree with 
the sentiment of Mr. Jefferson, that two races 
| which are marked by distinctive features cannot 
live peaceably together without one domineering 
over the other, especially when they differ in color. 
The free negro population of this country is a 
great evil now. I believe it to be the interest of 
the black population that they should go to some 
country where they may develop their powers, 
and where there shall be no superior race to dom- 
ineer over them, and that it 1s the duty of this 
| Government to use its means for the purpose of 


|| freeing our country of that portion of this popu- 


Were these doctrines | 


ington promulgate a principle which was to de- | 


grade the South, reduce it to subjection, trample 


| its rights underfoot? This principle then met the | 


approbation of the people of the South; the pre- 
vailing sentiment of Virginia was against the 
spread 
is the prevailing sentiment of the poouts of Illi- 
nois. Hear further, sir, what the founder of the 
old Republican party said upon this subject: 

** With the morals of the people, their industry also is 


| destroyed; for, in a warm climate, no man will labor for 


himself who can make another labor for him. This is so 
true that, of the proprietors of slaves, a very small propor- 
tion, indeed, are ever seen to labor. 


| of a nation be thought secure when we have removed their 


only firm basis—a conviction in the minds of the people 
that these liberties are the gift of God—that they are not to 
be violated but with his wrath? Indeed, I tremble for my 


of slavery into new Territories, and such | 


lation that is willing to go. I think, in that way, 
this thing of slavery may eventually be got rid 
of. Thousands of masters would be willing to 
free their slaves if there was any provision for 
them when freed; but in most of the States where 
slavery exists, laws have been passed prohibiting 
emancipation ar on condition that the eman- 
cipated slaves shall leave the jurisdiction of the 
State. Where are they to go? The North does 
| not want a free negro population; the South will 
not have them. The consequence is that eman- 
cipation has nearly ceased. If, however, a coun- 
try contiguous were provided where the free negro 


| population of the United States who were willing 


And can the liberties | 


country when I reflect that God is just; that his justice | 


cannot sleep forever; that, considering numbers, nature, 


and natural means only, a revolution of the wheel of for- | 
| tune, an exchange of situation, is among possible events ; 


that it may become probable by supernatural influence ! 


The Almighty has no attribute which can take side with | 


us in such a contest.”’ 


That was the lancuage of Thomas Jefferson, 


the great apostle of human liberty in this coun- | 


try. Again, Thomas Jefferson, in ‘1821, referrin 
to a number of bills which had been introduce 
into the Legislature of Virginia, with regard to 
the emancipation of slaves, used this language: 
“The bill on the subject of slaves was a mere digest of 


| 
| 


| the existing laws respecting them, without any intimation | 


if the speech has had a general circulation in the || 


South; but I am very sorry to learn that it has 


of a plan for a future and general emancipation. It was 


thought better that this should be kept back, and attempted | 


only by way of amendment whenever the bill should be 
brought on. 
were agreed on; that is to say, the freedom of all born 
after a certain day, and deportation at a proper age. But it 
was found that the public mind would not yet bear the 
proposition, nor will it bear it even at this day. Yet the 


day is not distant when it must bear and adopt it, or worse 
will follow. Nothing is more certainly written in the book 
of fate than that these people are to be free.’’ 

Where was the Senator from South Carolina 
in 1821, when Thomas Jefferson proclaimed that 
nothing was more certainly written -in the book 


The principles of the amendment, however, | 


j 


might go—and I think ae would soon all be will- 
ing to leave if they could go under the fostering 
care of this Government until they became suf- 
ficiently numerous to protect themselves and es- 
tablish a government of their own—we might 
establish a system which, in process of time, not 
in your day, sir, nor in mine, nor perhaps in the 
day of the coming generation, but in future time 
would relieve us of the black population and pre- 
vent consequences which we shudder to contem- 
plate. I cannot so well express my views on this 
point as by quoting from a speech made by the 
| distinguished Senator from Kentucky, now no 
more, before the American Colonization Society. 
He said: 
‘* We are reproached with doing mischief by the agitation 
of this question. The society goes into no household to 
| disturb its domestic tranquillity; it addresses itself to no 
slaves, to weaken their Obligations of obedience. Itsecks 
to affect no man’s property. It neither has the power nor 
the will to affect the property of any one, contrary to his 
consent. The execution of its scheme would augment, 
instead of diminishing, the value of the property left behind. 
The society, composed of freemen, concerns itself only 
With the free. Collateral consequences we are not respons- 
ible for. It is not this society which has produced the 
| great moral revolution which the age exhibits. What would 
they, who thus reproach us, have done ?”’ 
Now, see how his language fits the declarations 
| of the Senator from South Carolina, who finds 
_ such fault with the idea of ultimate emancipation; 
| {f they would repress all tendencies towards liberty 
and ultimate emancipation, they must do more than put 
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down the benevolent efforts of this society. They must go 


back to the era of our liberty and independence, and muz- 
zie the canndn which thunders its annual joyous return. 


They must revive the slave trade, with all its train of atro- | 


cities.” 


Ay, sir, revive the slave trade as we now see 
it being revived! 


‘“They must suppress the workings of British philan- | 
thropy, seeking to ameliorate the condition of the untortu- 


nate West Indian slaves. They must arrest the career of 
South American deliverance from thralldom. They must 
blow out the moral lights around us, and extinguish that 
greatest torch of all, which America presents to a benighted 
world, pointing the way to their rights, their libertics, and 
their happiness. And when they have achieved all these 
purposes, their work will be yet incomplete. They must 


penetrate the human soul, and eradicate the light of reason | 


and the love of liberty. Then, and not till then, when 
universal darkness and despair prevail, can you perpetuate 
slavery, and repress a!l sympathies and all humane and be- 
nevolent efforts among freemen in behalf of the unhappy 
portion of our race who are doomed to bondage.” 


That, sir, was the language of Henry Clay in | 


regard to the colonization of the free blacks in 
Africa. Itseems to be impracticable to transport 
this great population to Africa. Let us obtain a 


country nearer home; and to show the sympathy | 


of the North for the South, I think I may say— 


sent 





we will contribute liberally of our means to 


relieve the country of the free negro population, | 
and of all slaves who may be voluntarily eman- | 


cipated, by planting them in some contiguous 
country by themselves. 
the policy of the Republican saat by 
we shall join hands with the 8 


THE 


| his laborious examination produced ? 
| olution, adopted by the Senate on the motion of 


I know I may say for the ms whom I repre- | 
| 


I hope that may become | 
I hope that || 
outh; that, instead | 
of reproaching each other, instead of saying any- | 


+ — ee 


repeated by that Senator. The first day I was 
surprised; I thought the Senator was unfortu- 
nate; the second day I told him so. Whatam 1 
to think when, warned as he has been, informed 


‘| as he has been, that his statement was without 


any foundation in truth, he again reiterates it, and 
presses it upon the notice of the Senate ? To-day, 
not having made the search before making the 
charge, he comes in and informs us that he has 
now made a laborious examination, and the labor 
of the mountain brings forth a mouse. What has 
This res- 


the Senator from Ohio: 
** Resolved, That the President be requested to communi 


| cate any additional documents in his possession, or the | 
| possession of either of the Departments, relating to the con- 
dition of affairs in Kansas Territory, including the legisla- | 
| tive journals, executive minutes, and returns of any census 
| which may have been taken.”’ 


He pleads to the remarks of the Senator from 
Ohio, that the debate on that occasion does not 
furnish the rule of construction for the law, and 


tells him, as a lawyer, that he must understand | 


that the law is to be construed by its letter. What 


| letter there indicates or intimates, however re- | 


motely, the wish of the Senate to know anything 
about the Liberty arsenal? But preceding the 
introduction of the resolution, the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Puen] said: 


“The Senator from Vermont informs me, that there are 
additional documents in some of the Departments in rela- 


tion to affairs in Kansas, including further minutes of the | 


executive council of the Territory, which we have not re- 
ceived, and also the census returns. For the purpose of 
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| tion was drafted as preadly as 1 knew how to 


draft it, to obtain the general information. I did 
not draft it particularly in reference to the Liberty 
arsenal, but in reference to Kansas affairs, and as 
that was connected with Kansas affairs, the arms 
taken from there having been taken into Kansas, 
l thought it afforded grounds to have given us 
that information. 

Mr. DAVIS. If the Senator thought all that, 
he had but to say ‘‘ here is the matter of the arms 
taken from Liberty arsenal not explained.’”’ He 
could have got all the information in the Depart- 
ment if he had only indicated what he wanted. 
Sir, it is unbecoming a Senator to allow the oc 
casion to pass to this remote period, and then to 
attempt to found a charge as malicious as this 
upon it. But the Senator wenton. He spoke of 
these arms being taken and being used in Kansas. 
He spoke of four thousand nine hundred men. 
Did you not say four thousand nine hundred ? 


Mr. TRUMBULL. No, sir. The 


Senator 


| misunderstood me. 


Mr. DAVIS. 


The Senator who sat on your 


| left, perhaps, stated the number—the Senator from 


Wisconsin, ae: 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. I stated the number— 


|| four thousand nine hundred—which was the num- 
| ber stated by the committee of the other House. 


; . r . 
Mr. DAVIS. Very well. All these things are 
presered in connection. The Senator from Ili- 
nois talks of where these arms were used in Kan 


| sas, thus putting forth the idea that the arms taken 
| from the Liberty arsenal were large in number 


obtaining those documents, I offer the following resolution, 


and were used throughout the revolutionary strug 
and I[ ask for its consideration at the present time.”’ 


gles in Kansas. Nay, more, he speaks of these 
arms never being returned, and speaks of it in 
such sweeping terms as magnifies its importance, 
and would induce the belief, in one ignorant of 


thing which would create a misunderstanding 
between different sections of the Union, we may 
come together as our fathers did of old in their 
struggle for independence, and, side by side as || 
brothers, adopt a policy which, if it shall not | 


Then comes the resolution, and remarks were || 
made by two other Senators: || 


‘Mr. Wetter. I would inquire whether this inform 


eventually deliver the country from the only ele- | 
ment which has ever seriously threatened its peace, | 
shall at least prevent its spread and increase, and | 
at the same time furnish the means of relieving | 
the country of the evils of a large free negro pop- || 

By such a course we may lay the foun- || 


ulation. 

dation for continued and permanent prosperity. 
Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, when recently « 

murderous raid was made into the State of Vir- 


ginia; when insurrection and rebellion against the | 


Government, the laws, and the Constitution raised 
its odious crest, it was to be expected that when 
the Senate assembled it would seek to find what 
was the cause in order that it might apply the 
appropriate remedy. When the Senator from 

irginia introduced his resolution, we might have 
expected it to be received as a business transac- 


tion, to be voted upon at once, and a committee || 


instituted to commence the investigation. The 


Senator from Illinois, however, introduced a prop- | 


osition to embarrass the inquiry, which was of 
such dignity and importance as ought to have 
commanded the respect and attention of every one, 


by presenting a collateral matter unconnected with | 
any purpose which could be tnvolved in this in- | 
vestigation, and running back to an ancient subject | 


which had been already fully explored. He dis- 
avowed, and I was gratified at the disavowal, any 


complicity or sympathy with the murderous raid | 
which had been made, and for which the leader 


had already suffered a felon’s death; but how do 
his acts tally with his declarations? Having first 
canbaivaahed the inquiry, he follows it up to-day 
with a speech which we must at least admit was 
long, and which goes into the question of slavery, 
taking the side of anti-slavery; and this when the 
country is already disturbed by the invasion of a 
State by a murderous gang of Abolitionists? 

Is it thus that we are to be assured that the 


Senator does not sympathize with such assaults | 


upon the rights of the South? Is it thus that we 


are to be confirmed in that which we had a right | 
to expect, that all northern men would wash their | 
hands of such transactions, save those who are | 


so deeply involved in the guilt that the citizens of 
their own States would hold them up to punish- 


ment? What has a question eranolopetl, social, | 
and political, to do with the consideration of a_ 


foray like this? We head a right to expect that 
every Senator would be prompt to explore the 
cause and to apply the remedy to such an evil. 


I might, however, have chosen to sit stil] instead | 
of, in any degree, responding to a speech on mat- 


ters and one in general, but for the fact of the 
er 


darticular re 


ence to myself, for the third day || 


ation has been received at the Department since the last 
call of the Senate was answered ? 

‘““Mr. Cottamer. Yes, sir. It will be recollected that 
when the President of the United States sent us his mes 
sage on this question, on a former occasion, he sent us 
only the minutes of the executive council of that Terri 
tory, which had been received up to that date; but I have 
since understood that additional minutes have been sent. 
Those which we have received reach only to January, 1855; 
but we wish to obtain them down to July, 1855, up to which 


time they have now been received at the State Department. || 
[ saw a portion of them there on Friday or Saturday last. | 


The Chief Clerk showed me what had been received, in- 


|} cluding the census returns ; and I understood him to say that || 
the documents would be sent to the Senate on Monday || 


last, without any resolution of inquiry being offered. They 
have not been received, however, and therefore this reso- 
lution becomes necessary.”’ 


The purpose of the Senate was clearly indicated | 
| inconformity with the language of the resolution. 


There was nothing whatever about the Liberty 
arsenal. But the Senator goes on to inform us 
that he introduced a resolution calling for all car- 
respondence in relation to the military operations 
in che. The Senator from Maryland {Mr. 
Pearce] informed him yesterday what became of 
that resolution. It was postponed, it appears, on 


| his own motion. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is mistaken about the fact. That was not 
the resolution which I introduced. 


ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wison]} was post- 
poned on my motion. 


Mr. DAVIS. If the Senator introduced a res- 


| olution calling for this information, which was 


adopted, and it was sent to the President, I cer- 


| tainly recollect no such resolution; I am sure no 
| resolution ever came before me which called for 
| anything in relation to the Liberty arsenal; but if 


the Senator introduced a resolution for that pur- 
pose, and when the reply came there was nothing 
about it in it, why,I ask him, did he not demand 
to know why the Secretary had not answered it? 

Mr. TRUMBULL. I 
does not wish to misunderstand me. 
say a resolution was introduced for that specific 
purpose. A general resolution was introduced 
which I thought was sufficient to cover it. 


Mr. DAVIS. 


find the answer, then why did you not repeat the 
call ? 


Mr. TRUMBULL. Does the Senator wish an | 


answer? 


Mr. DAVIS. Yes. 


Mr. TRUMBULL. We did not know the | 


facts about this transaction at thattime. I tried 
to explain, in my remarks before, that it was for 
the purpose of getting information. The resolu- 


I presume the Senator |} 


I did not | 


If you thought so and did not | 


| back a step or two. 


the facts, that a large number had been taken and 
a large number kept. Now, sir, that is utterly 
untrue. ‘The number of arms that was taken, as 
will appear whenever the Senator chooses to call 
for the information, were sufficient to arm about 


| one hundred men, with three light pieces of field 
| artillery, and they were not keptaway two weeks, 


and when they were returned, the whole cost of 
repair and the whole amount of loss incurred in 
arms and ammunition amounted to about four 
hundred dollars. And yet this is the transaction 


which he swells into such magnitude, and pro- 


| claims as greater than the recent raid into the 


State of Virginia. 

I regret, Mr. President, that, at the very be- 
ginning of a session, which we had reason to 
believe would have excitement enough, Senators 
will not approach the business which is before 
them as a matter in which they have a common 
duty to perform. If a Senator believes there is 
anything concerning which he desires informa- 
tion, if he believes there is a vast importance in 
something of which he is not informed, and of 
which some other Senator of the body has the 
information, is it not more manly, courteous, and 
becoming a gentleman to seek the information 


. | before attempting, throughout a debate of three 
Mine was || i 


adopted. The resolution introduced by the Sen- | 


days, to scatter imputations broadcast over the 
Republic ? 

The Senator says that more lives were lost by 
reason of taking these arms from Liberty than 
were lost in the recent raid into Virginia. I do 
not know that these arms were ever used. They 


| were taken about the time of the march against 


Lawrence, as I remember events, for I have not 
recurred to the history. Whether they were 
ever used or not I consider more than doubtful. 
That is a fact of which the War Department had 
no information—concerning which it was not in 
their power to get information. They did not 
know where the arms went to, nor wm whose 
hands they were. They only knew that an 
attack was made upon the arsenal, and that after 
troops were sent for its protection the arms were 
brought back. Therefore, whether they were 
used or not is a thing upon which the Senator 


| speculates, and concerning which I do not believe 
| we can have any accurate information. 


As the Senator has instituted a comparison of 
importance between thege cases, it is well to go 
In the South and West, as 
every one around me well knows, we have no 
manufactories for the construction of arms upen 
any extensive scale. Usually, special arms, such 
as. are employed by hunters, are those alone that 
we manufacture. Others are purchased at the 
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North, whether the Government contracts with 


private companies or whether individuals purchase | 


them. We have thus contributed, sometimes as 
individuals, sometimes as tax-payers to the Fed- 


eral Government, to sustain the factories of the | 


North which became tributary to emigrant aid 
societies and sent forth the armed bands which 
poured in upon Kansas. When the people of Mis- 
souri, living on the border, saw that, as the result 
of meetings in churches, and elsewhere, armed 
bands were coming in and occupying the Terri- 
tory immediately northwest of them, threatening 
their peace and security, what wonder that they 
should have seized upon arms wherever they were 
to be acquired to march against the marauders 
who were thus threatening their internal peace? 
The meetings in churches and the bestowal by 
eminent professors and preachers of Sharpe’s rifles 
to be taken to murder the citizens who were going 
into Kansas, were the precursors of this deed of 
violence done in Missouri. I offer it not in jus- 
tification; | will not attempt to jusufy the act; 
but it should have been received in extenuation; 
and when the Senator commenced making a com- 
parison between the breaking open of an arsenal 
and taking out a small number of arms and a 
conspiracy plotted, prepared for years before, and 
finally culminating in an assault upon a sovereign 
State, he must have forgotten the obligations 
which he owed to his Government. 

But the Senator goes on to speak of the per- 
sons who took the arms as having been rewarded 
with office as the special favorites of the General 
Government. If any of them have been re- 
warded with office, | am not aware of the fact. 
Of this much I am quite sure: no man ever was 
rewarded with office because of that fact. I heard 
the name of only one individual ever mentioned 
in connection with it. Who were his followers 
I amthis day profoundly ignorant. Perhaps 
the Senator may be aware of some person con- 
nected with the transaction who has been re- 
warded with office. Was it fair, was it candid, 
was it honest to his own Government to say that 
therefore those persons had been rewarded with 
office without having some evidence of the truth 
of the assertion? 

In the same connection, the Senator yesterday 
went on to speak of troops having been sent to 
Kansas, Yes, sir, troops were sent there, and 
troops were kept there. They were sent there 
to preserve the peace; they were kept there to 
preserve the peace. Equally they acted against 


the combatants on both sides. They put down | 
armed bodies of men wherever they found them 


in opposition to the law. They shed the blood 
of nobody; no doubt they prevented the effusion 
of much blood upon the soil of Kansas. No 
Governor ever went into the Territory who felt 
thai he was safe without the presence of troops, 
who felt that he could execute his duties without 
them. The troops were required for other ser- 
vices, and were detained within the Territory 
upon the application of the Governors. These 
facts being notorious, does it become a Senator, 
at this late day, to parade that worn-out charge 
as an accusation? 

There is, Mr. President, as I view it, a duty on 
the part of the people of every State to restrain 
their citizens; a duty on the part of every State to 
prevent armed bodies of men crossing its terri- 
tory to attack another State; and the ciuzens who 
are recreant to this duty are accomplices to the 
erme. They are bound to restrain; not to sus- 
tain. The men who have given money, the men 
who have had meetings and encouraged such acts 
are accomplices before the fact; and those who 
approve it now, those who attempt to cover it 
now, are criminal after the fact. The Senator from 
New York, who is not in his seat, has been 
brought prominently before the consideration of 
the body to-day, for a speech of his which has 
been published and circulated over the country. 
That Senator made his speech before the event; 
he may not have contemplated the fruit it bore— 
if, indeed, it bore this; but, when the Senator from 
Illinois vindicates that speech to-day; when the 
Senator from Illinois median’ that the text of his 
remarks, and reads for it what our forefathers 
said, he makes himself responsible for what 
Mr. Sewarp, perhaps, never would have sought. 
The man who, after the event, approves a speech 
which, at least, contained the germ that might 
have produced the plant, is far more guilty, in 


_THE 


my judgment, than the man who originally 


Besides, Mr. President, we have, in the course 
of the debate, been several times spoken of as | 
ae of a want of sympathy among our 
northern brethren. 
plaint. I have not asked for any sympathy. 
Sympathy, however, in the character of frater- 
nity, sympathy in the nature of abhorrence of 
crime, sympathy in an odious shuddering at the 
spectacle of those who come to incite slaves to 
murder helpless women and children, I might 


Senators here seem to consider this word sympa- 
thy assynonymous with pity, for which every 
proud man feels contempt. Virginia has never 
needed aid; but when at the far-distant portion of 
the country, in which I was at the time, I saw it 
reported that the Governor of Pennsylvania had 
oftered his aid, and that the Governor of Virginia 
had declined it, I was gratified at the offer and 
pleased with the manner in which it was received. 
I thought it becoming in Pennsylvania to make 
the offer, equally becoming in Virginia to de- 
cline it. 

Mr. MASON. That is a mistake, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It was untrue. There was no such offer 
made, and of course it was not declined. 

Mr. DAVIS. I did not say that it was; but 
still | saw it in the papers, and I was telling what 
{ saw in the papers, and what effect it had on me, 
whether true or false. I saw that it was after- 
wards corrected. I say again, Mr. President, if 
the Governor of Pennsylvania had made the offer, 
it would have been becoming in him ih his posi- 
tion. 

Mr. BIGLER. 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly. 

Mr. BIGLER. It is perhaps right, at this 
point, to make an explanation of facts which I 
happen to know. Governor Wise addressed the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, as I think he did the 
Governor of Ohio. It happened, however, that 
the Governor of Pennsylvania did not receive the 
letter of the Governor of Virginia in time to reply 
as promptly as I have no doubt he would have 
wished to reply. I have not seen anywhere the 
letter of the Governor of Pennsylvania in print; 
it has not been published; but I had the pleasure of 
reading it, and I think it 1s all that the Governor 
of Virginia, or the citizens of Virginia, could de- 
sire, showing a determination on his part, so far 
as would be right and proper on the part of a sov- 
ereign State, to interpose whenever the necessity 
should arise, and giving the Governor of Vir- 
ginia assurances that no countenance would be 
lent by the sovereign State of Pennsylvania to 
any band of men who might rendezvous in that 
State for the purpose of preparing an assault on | 
the State of Virginia or any of her people. 

Mr. DAVIS. I am very much gratified, Mr. | 


Will the Senator yield to me? 


| President, to hear the facts stated by the Senator 
| from Pennsylvania. 


| vania and the Governor of Ohio, was not calling || 


| man Brown, orif they could not get there, to take 


| know the evidence upon which the Governor of 


Mr. MASON. May I trespass for one instant 
upon the time of the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly. 

Mr. MASON. The substance of the letter, 
which I happened to read, from the Governor of 
Virginia, addressed to the Governor of Pennsyl- 


for any aid whatever. It was only to inform | 
them that he had information which led him to 
believe it was true that combinations of armed | 
men Were forming within those States, respect- 
ively, for the purpose of making an incursion into 
Virginia, either to prevent the execution of this 





hostages to deter it. Whether such combinations 
were formed or not, I do not know. I do not 


Virginia wrote the letter; I have not seen him 
and do not know what papers or correspondence 
he has had; but it was giving these Governors that 
information to act upon as they thought best, 
suggesting only that if they found it was true, 
they should take measures to suppress it there, 
and prevent them from coming into Virginia— 
that is all. He never asked any aid in any form. | 

Mr. DAVIS. That, I believe, is about the 
substance of what the Senator from Pennsylvania 
said, and I cannot see that there was anything hu- 
miliating in the Governor of Virginia calling upon 
the Governor of Pennsylvania to take care of 


| 
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| 


I have made no such com- |} 


|| Mr. MASON. Nothing in the world. 
made it. | 
1 
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Mr. DAVIS. I think comity between States 
required that the Governor of Pennsylvania should 
be ready to perform that duty, and I am glad to 
know how ow ready he was to do it: and in 
my first remarks I intended to make no reflection 
on him, forif not done it might have been an omis- 
sion whilst he had entire willingness to perform 
it. Considering it as I did, in my first remarks, 
as a case in which the Governor of Pennsylvania 


| did nothing, still it might have been an omission 


| whilst he was quite ready to perform his duty to 
have expected in the breast of every gentleman. || 


the fullest extent. I only intended to allude to it 


| as a part of the general obligation between the 


| 
| 
} 


j 


} 
' 


lawless men who were within his own limits. tH! 


States, each to avoid its territory being made the 
place where conspirators would rendezvous to 
attack another State; and if any State at any time 
should be unable to defend her territory against 
such an invasion, I trust the day may never come 
when the sister States will not generally rally to 
her defense. 

Rut, Mr. President, we are now considering a 
question which involves within itself a conspiracy 
against a portion of the United States, a rebellion 
against the constitutional government of a State. 
It is no time to go into a disquisition upon the 
abstract question of African servitude. If it be 
right to re that question at any time—and 
whenever it is appropriate to do so,I shall be 
ready for it, believing it can be thoroughly vin- 
dicated—surely it seems to me this is not the time. 
If I desired to institute an inquiry whether the re- 
form schools of New England were justifiable or 
not, and I found that lecturers were inciting that 
portion of your population that have not capital 
against those who have, and it were to lead to the 
burning down or tearing down of your public 
institutions, I should not on such an occasion as 
that rise to give my opinion upon the propriety of 
the reform schools or juvenile penitentiaries which 
you have among you. The occasion is not meet 
and proper for the consideration of such a sub- 
ject. We should confine ourselves to the duty to 
be performed: first,the inquiry, has a conspiracy 
been formed? secondly, who are the guilty par- 
ties? thirdly, what is the apeeerrnee remedy 

I believe aconspiracy has been formed, extend- 
ing not only over a portion of the United States, 
but also into England; that money has been con- 
tributed at both places; that it has been the work 
of years; that a military leader was sent from 
England here to participate, first in the Kansas 
trouble, and then in this raid upon Virginia. It 
was foretold in England long before occurred this 
treasonable act, that insurrection among the slaves 
of the South would ween and the disappoint- 
ment must be, that the only rebellion of the 
slaves was against the incendiaries who got pos- 
session of them, and from whom they escaped to 
return to the protection of their masters. If this 
is the fact, and there is surely enough to justify 
the suspicion of conspiracy, what Senator can 
decline to enter into the —s zealously, prompt- 
ly, thoroughly; to seek whether such assault has 
been made upon our institutions or not? This 
yerson to whom I allude, known here as Colonel 
Forbes—t do not know what other alias he may 
have—was announced in one of the foreign papers 
—a correspondent from Paris writing to a ere 
in London—as having come over here after his 
disasters under Garibaldi, and having engaged in 
this Kansas war asa military leader and instructor 
to carry on civil war in the United States. His 
first funds were drawn from London. His second 
funds were anticipated but not drawn from the 
anti-slavery fund here. Not being drawn, he 
became a willing witness against his former em- 
ployers. 

Again, sir, we had something like an apology 
offered, because it was said the manner of tne 
attack did not indicate any purpose to enrich those 
who were engaged in it, the object being not to rob 
nor to steal. Wessticians is never mercenary, but 
these incendiaries added to their crimes the vice 
of avarice. Does not the sordid feature of the 
enterprise excite contempt, when beneath this 
conspiracy, this combination to disturb the peace 
of a sovereign State, you find the petty com- 
mercial purpose of making money by disturbing 
the industry of one portion of the country, In- 
creasing the price of cotton, and thus filling the 
pockets of the base traitors against their own 
country? One of the inducements to persons to 
advance money to carry on this foray against the 
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South was, that by disturbing the labor of the 
South, the harvest of the growing crop would be 
lost, and they anticipated, knowing it beforehand, 
when it was not known in the markets of the 
world, to be the buyers of cotton, and thus reap 
the advantage of the foray which they instigated. 

Mr. President, in the case before us, the object 
undeniably was to incite to insurrection the ignor- 
ant slaves who were peacefully living in the relation 
of domestics to their southern masters. Apologet- 
ically, it would seem, for the crime thus described, 
we have had cited to us the language of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. Miserable prostitution 
of the ideas of noble men announced in support 
of the noblest cause. 
bright period of Fisher Ames’s life was when his 
eloquence culminated in denunciation of the British 
policy of employing savages against our revolu- 
tionary forefathers? andthe name of Chatham, if 
he had done nothing else, would have been ren- 
dered immortal by the virtue and power he dis- 
played in thearraignment of the policy of his own 











Government, and his denunciation of the crime of 


employing the red savages of this continent to 
murder the women and children, and wage the war 
of barbarians against the colonists who, though 
in rebellion and at war with the British, were to 
be regarded as people of their own blood. But 
that crime, great as it was, sinks into insignifi- 
cance if compared with this which is the subject 
of our present consideration. In that, the excuse 
of war, annulling all political obligations, could 
be offered; the Indians were a distinct people, and 
could be guarded against as such; in this, the 
relation of peace continues—the closest alliance 


Is it recollected that the | 


which can exist between separate States binds the | 


people of the United States together. The negroes, 


as domestics, have access at all hours through the | 


unlocked doors of their masters’ houses; and if 
their weak minds should be instigated to arson, 
murder, and rapine, the confidence of their pro- 
tectors would render the first act of crime one of 
easy perpetration. How much deeper, then, is 
the crime of him who would incite a slave insur- 
rection than was that of the immortal, infamous 
minister of Great Britain, who armed the savage 
Indians against our ancestors. 
better would he be than the criminal involved, 
who, in the hall of Federal legislation, would seek 
to obstruct inquiry or to dull the sword of justice 
in favor of him whose crime connects with all that 
is most abhorrent to humanity, the violation of 
every obligation to the social compact, the laws, 
the Constitution, the requirements of public vir- 
tue and personal honor. 


Is this, then, Mr. President, a time to wander 


off into economical considerations on the employ- 
ment of slave labor, to ask whether it is better to 
cultivate lands with one species of labor than 
another? Is this a time to propose the policy of 


the deportation of free negroes from the non- | 


slaveholding States. At such a time as this, we 


you, what we told you beforehand, that that class 
of people were unable to take care of themselves; 
they become a burden upon you, and then you 
ask us to be taxed in order that they may be car- 
ried away. Itisa simple proposition to steal a 
man’s negro, and then take money out of his 
pocket to send the negro away, because he is 
found to be a nuisance after he is stolen. We 
have no share in the transaction. It is a hard 
contract in the first instance, and a little worse in 
the second form in which it is presented. Living 


together in the relation of master and servant, | 


and undisturbed’ by incendiaries who offer them 
propositions which they have not the mind to 
conceive; living peaceably together, each is the 


\| from friends and foes. 


better for the presence of the other. The white | 
race could subsist without the black; the negro || 
could not exist in anything like a civilized condi- | 


tion without the presence of the white man. 
But, Mr. President, I am unwilling to go in 

pursuit of the Senator over the wide field he has 

occupied in relation to a question which, if it ever 
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But how much || 


amendment of the Senator from Illinois, I stil] 
offered no remark. I knew that if the inquiry was 
to be of any value it must be instituted promptly. 
Now I ask Senators on both sides—I have a 
told that some of my friends on this side desire to 
speak, but I ask them to refrain. When the in- 
quiry shall have been made they will have the 
facts, and then discussion may be of some value. 
I trust, therefore, they will allow the vote to be 
taken at once. If it is the pleasure of the Senate 
to adopt the amendment let it be done; but if itis 
done | shali feel it my duty to my State to wipe my 
hands of it. I shall be satisfied that the inquiry 
is not to be conducted for any purpose of value to 
them, and I shall be satisfied that no results of any 


value to them will come from the er Let the | 


Senate, however, adopt the amendment if they 
think proper. I hope the vote will be taken. 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, before the vote 


is taken, I desire, in a few words, to reply to some 


allusions made by Senators on the other side of 


the Chamber. I will be very brief in the remarks 
I feel impelled to make in response to Senators 
who have referred to the observations made by 
me the other day, 

Senators have assumed that we are ina state of 
excitement—that the country is in peril. I feel 
no excitement; I see none here; and I fail to re- 
alize any peril to the country. The invaders of 
Harper’s Ferry sleep in bloody graves, or they 
wander in other lands, or await their fate within 
prison walls. Their fate is sealed; their doom 
certain. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Ma- 
son] emphatically assures us that their slaves are 
contented and loyal to their masters; order reigns, 
we are assured. The United States six per cent. 
stocks sell for one hundred and seventeen percent., 
cotton brings high prices, and men and women, 
the ** Virgintial crop,’’ to use the words of the 
late Representative of the Harper’s Ferry dis- 
trict, bring prices that should make glad the 
hearts of all who are interested in that traffic. 
There is no panic, no peril, no excitement. But, 
sir, Isee, or think I see, an attempt in the coun- 
try, which has been going on for weeks, to raise 
an excitement, to get up a panic for the purpose 
of calling out the gentlemen in the North, of the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel stripe, who have leng purses, 
to make large contributions, and of inducing gen- 
tlemen in our part of the country, who have Been 
retired by the people from public life, to come 
forward and attract notoriety by endeavoring to 
allay an alleged excitement. 

Now, sir, in reply to the remarks made by the 
Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Iverson,] with ref- 
erence to the public sentiment of my section of 
the country, I repeat what I said—that the senti- 


| ment in my State approaches unanimity in con- 


| State of Virginia. 


|| of the people. 
might well reply, the underground railroad takes | 


away our labcr; you prove when it gets among || who upholds or justifies that act, he has my 


demnation of the raid of John Brown mto the 
That is what I understand to 
be the sentiment of my State, the sober judgment 
If there be any man in Massachu- 
setts, especial! y any Republicanin Massachusetts, 


unqualified opposition and condemnation. But, 


| sir, I wish to deal frankly with Senators on the 


be proper to discuss, it certainly ought to be post- | 


poned to some other period. 
Mr. MASON. Mr. President, I rise only to 


say to the Senate that I trust on both sides of the | 


House they will allow the vote to be taken. Sen- || the sentiments and opinions I entertain on ques- 


I did not wish to || 
| be mixed up in that affair in any way; I knew | 


ators will bear me witness that when I introduced | 


the resolution I offered no remark. When the 
vote was about to be taken, as [ thought on the 


other side, and to say that the sentiment of my 
State approaches unanimity in sympathy for the 
fate of the leader of that invasion. It springs 
mainly and chiefly from what transpired after 
that event, during his imprisonment, his trial, and 
his execution. His words, his letters, his bear- 
ing, everything about him, extorted admiration 
The Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Simmons] said you could not silence 
the feelings of the buman heart. He uttered a 
true sentiment, and while there are meetings sym- 
pathizing with him, I believe the people are quite 
unanimous in deploring his action, and in con- 
demning that action. 

The Senator from Georgia, also, and the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, [Mr. Brown,] took occa- 
sion, after the explanation I made, to refer to 
that matter again, and to say what I ought to have 
done under the circumstances that transpired. I 
thought differently then; I think differently now. 


My sentiments were known to every man there, | 


and to no man better than the man who addressed 


|| that meeting, offered that resolution, and sent | 
_ those letters; for he has spent hours in denouncing 


tions connected with slavery. 


| the act was of no earthly consequence whatever, 
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' and the mass of that meeting so knew, and so 


regarded it. 

1 say to Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber, that they ought to understand us before 
they condemn us for attending public meetings 
and listening to the speeches or resolutions of 
those with whom we do not agree, and they ought 
to understand the condition of things in my por- 
tion of the country. I say to the Senator from 


| Georgia that in Massachusetts we have absolute 


freedom of speech and of the press. 


We deal 


with all public questions, all social questions, all 


questions that concern the human race. We have 
nothing there that prevents the fullest and bold- 
est discussion; and it is the practice, itis the ens- 
tom of our people, to attend meetings, and to 
attend them often, and to listen to speakers with 
whom they do not agree in any way whatever. 
Why, sir, if the Senator from Mississippi or the 
Senator from Georgia should go into my State 
and undertake to address the people upon the 
subject of slavery, and state their opinions, and 
avow the doctrines of the acquisition of Cuba 
and Central America, of the opening of the slave 
trade, or of the dissolution of the Union, their 


meetings would be thronged by the peoples they 
would be listened to in peace, received kindly, 


and should they utter sentiments that the people 
seen they would be applauded to the echo, 
although their opinions upon these matters would 
meet with no response. ‘The people would reflect 
upon what they said; they would judge for them- 
selves. They might have audiences of thou- 
sands, and not have a half-dozen sympathizers 
in the whole body, but they would be listened to 
as attentively as we listen to them here in this 
Chamber. 

Mr. BROWN. Will the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts allow me to ask him a question ? 

Mr. WILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BROWN. Does the Senator think that I 
could go to the town of Natick, in which he lives, 
and introduce a resolution, and have it passed, in 
a mass meeting, if I had but half a dozen sympa- 
thizing friends present, in favor of reopening the 
African slave trade? Does he think that? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes, sir. I say that if we 
had in the town where I live half a dozen men in 
favor of reopening the slave trade, or in favor of 
any other measure connected with slavery, no 
matter what it might be, and if those persons 
should hire a hall and invite the Senator there, 
and he should make a speech and offer resolutions 
for them to deai with, the whole community 
would stand by and not interfere with them. 
Their rights would be respected. 

Mr. BROWN. I understand that perfectly. 

Mr. WILSON. That was the precise charac- 
ter of the meeting alluded to at which | was 
resent. Most of those present did not consider 


| it their meeting. 


Mr. BROWN. 


If it were a meeting of partic- 


| ular parties, of those who were in favor of re- 


opening the African slave trade, everybody clse 
would stand out of the way; but if in such a 
meeting we undertook to pass resolutions, not ia 
our own name, but in thee name of the whole 
community, should we be allowed to do it? 

Mr. WILSON. If the Senator means to ask 
whether he could call a meeting and undertake to 
put forth such sentiments as the opinion of all the 
people, it might be different, and those who were 
present w ho did not sympathize with him might, 
ip that case, vote against him. But what 1 mean 
to say is this—any body of men, any class of men, 
no matter how small and unpopular they may be, 
in my section of the country, may hire a hall and 
call a meeting and have a speaker, and the people 
flock to hear them often by thousands and hear 
them patiently, taking no part in the meeting, and 
allow them to pass resolutions which the public 
sentiment entirely condemns. I have attended 


| over and over again meetings, some of them meet- 
| ings of one, two, and three thousand people, and 


| heard men make ae and pass violent reso- 
1 


| lutions, although t 


ere were not present one hun- 
dred persons who sympathized with them. Sir, 


| this is often the case. 


Mr. BROWN The rule of allowing persons 
of all persuasions and opinions to pass their res- 
olutions quietly, if they pass them in their own 
name, is, I think, universal in this country. Any 
body of men may resolve in favor of anything 


| they think proper; but when they undertake to 
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resolve in the name of a whole community, the 
case is different. My objection to the Natick res- 
olution was, that it was not passed in the name of 
Henry C, Wright and his particular friends, but 
in the name of the people of Natick, at a mass 
meeting. True it was a meeting called to hear 
him make a speech; but when they came to pass 
resolutions they passed them not In the name of 


Henry C. Wright and his sympathizers, but in | 


the name of the people of Natick. That was my 
objection. 

Mr. WILSON. In regard to that meeting, I 
say | was there and saw it. 1 know the character 


and opinions of the men who made up the meeting. |, 


The people heard the speech and listened to the 
resolutions, but I can assure you that there were 
but few persons in that meeting who had the 


slightest sympathy with the resolutions. They | 


did not want to be mixed up with the matter in 
any way, and therefore they did not interfere with 
the meeting. They did not suppose it of any ac- 
count; they did not suppose that it would ever be 
heard of by anybody again; and I do not think it 
ever would have been heard of if this person had 
not chosen to mention my name and ki 
the postmaster. 

[ know that it is difficult for Senators who live 


» neue of 


in a section of the Union where freedom of speech 


on some political, moral, and social subjects is not 
tolerated, to understand this. Perhaps the Senator 


from Georgia may have seen, within the last few | 


days, a statement that a merchant of Savannah, 


a native of a town within.seven or eight miles of 


where I reside, was taken at midnight out of his 
bed and tarred and feathered. 

Mr. IVERSON. IL have not yet seen a full 
account of that proceeding. The Senator says 
the man was taken out and tarred and feathered, 
under suspicious circumstances. I think that is 


not stating the case as fully as it ought to be || 
It was for expressing sympathy with | 


stated. 
John Brown; for saying that John Brown had 
done right—it was for such sentiments, which the 
people there considered seditious and calculated 


to excite insurrection, that he was tarred and | 


feathered; and, sir, we will tar and feather ever 
man who comes to the South and expresses suc 
views, 

Mr. WILSON. 
News: 

“We learn that last night, about twelve o’clock, a party 
who had reason to doubt the orthodoxy, or who believed 
in the heterodoxy of Sewall H. Fisk, a dealer in shoes in 
this city, and a native of Massachusctts, waited upon him, 


h 





the Senator this question: would any family in 
Massachusetts permit a stranger to come in and 
teach the domestics of their househeld that they 
oyght to rise in rebellion against the family? IfI 
chose to thrust myse!f into the Senator’s house- 
hold and tell his domestics that they were better 
than he, and ought to turn him out of his house 
and take possession of it, and deny his authority, 
would not he incontinently, if he had the physical 
power, kick me out? That is all we claim, that 
when people from the northern States come into 
our community and teach our domestics to disobey 


| our authority, an authority recognized by law, 


we first kick them out of the door, and, if we 
have the further power, we will hang them up 
like dogs. 

Mr. WILSON. 


The case put by the Senator 
not a fair one. 


is 
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| not because’ he was the nominee of the gentle- 


When Senators find men | 


teaching their slaves rebellion, they hold them | 


amenable to their laws. What I mean to say is 
this—and the Senators know it to be true—that 
throughout a large portion of the South, men 
known to entertain sentiments on the subject of 
slavery such as were entertained by Washington, 
Jefferson, Henry, and the great men of the South, 
in the early history of the country, cannot reside, 
cannot travel, cannot exist, in safety. This evi- 
dence comes to us from all quarters. Men are 
often arrested when traveling over the country 
about their legitimate business, brought up by 
mobs, and punished. Does the Senator believe 
that the Senators on this side of the Chamber could 


| travel through his section of the country, and qui- 


etly and temperately avow their sentiments on the 


| subject of slavery, with safety? 


| which he has a right to entertain; but if he con- | 
'| ceives that he has the right to entertaim the senti- 


Mr. BROWN. 

Mr. DAVIS. 

Mr. BROWN. Any sentiment that you have 
a right to entertain. 

Mr. WILSON. I mean the sentiments we 
entertain in regard to the slavery question. Does 
he believe we can do it with safety? 

Mr. BROWN. [have no hesitation in saying 


I do. 
Oh, certainly. 


that the Senator from Massachusetts can go into | 


any part of my State and avow any sentiments 


| ment that my slaves may cut my throat, and 


I will read from the Savannah || 


and using some persuasives peculiar to themselves, induced | 


him to exchange his usual habiliments, and don those that 
transmogrified him into a pretty fair representative of 
Plato’s definition of a man—a cock. Ile was not game, 
however, for he had no spurs; nor did he exhibit any in- 
¢elination to make fight or crow, being, we suppose, off from 
his own dunghill. 


nerally expressed abolition sentiments, and that on last | 
These | 


e 

Sabbath evening he read to negroes in his store. 
charges Mr. Fisk denied. He was called out of his store 
at night, and gagged before he could make either noise or 
resistance. He was then placed in a carriage and driven 
a short distance from the city, and the application, as 
above, made to his nude person; he was then left to find 
his way back, as best he could. His first appearance inthe 
limits was near the hospital, where he came in sight of a 
watchman, who was so alarmed at the sight that he gave 
a spasmodic jerk at his ratde and took to his heels, not 


willing to face so dreadful an apparition. A reinforcement, | 


however, was brave enough to approach him, when he was 
eonducted home, the most pitiable object it is possible to 
imagine. Nota spot of his skin was visible, and his hair 
was trimmed close to his head.” 


Mr. [VERSON. Will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him another moment? I stated, when 
I was up latoen, that 1 had not seen the full state- 
ment of all the particulars; but a Senator, who is 
near me, says to me, that he has seena statement 
in one of the southern papers which gives this ac- 
count: that this man was convicted on the testi- 
mony of his own nephew; convicted after inves- 
tigation, of having congregated slaves in his cellar, 
and having read to them, iime after time, the doc- 
uments in relation to Brown’s trial and execution, 
and incendiary remarks which Brown himself had 
made. For such conduct as that, teaching aboli- 
tion sentiments among slaves, he deserved not 


only to be tarred and feathered, but deserved the || 


fate which John Brown had, in my opinion. 


The charges against him were, that he | 





Mr. BROWN. Allow me to ask the Senator | 


from Massachusetts a question. He says free- 
dom of oe’ has ceased in our section of the 
country, by which he means to imply that we do 


chooses to avow that there, he will not be allowed 
to do it. 
Mr. WILSON. This, Mr. President, is not 


moderate, and peaceful men of the country, in 


| various States of the South, have been driven 





from those States for simply avowing the doc- 


trine that slavery ought to be prohibited in the | 


Territories; that Kansas ought to come into the 
Union as a free State. I suppose a man has, at 
any rate, the right to have an opinion upon those 
questions, and to express it. 
Mr. BROWN. I never heard of sucha thing. 
Mr. WILSON. Why, sir, in 1856, Professor 
Hedrick was forced from North Carolina for 
simply writing a letter saying that he was in 
favor of the election of Frémont, and in favor of 
making Kansas a free State. Underwood was 
compelled to leave Virginia for addressing the 
national convention that adopted the platform 
read here to-day by the Senator from Illinois. 
Mr. BROWN. The Senator must remember 
that there wasagreat deal involved in the question 
of the election of Mr. Frémont to the Presidency, 
beyond the mere avowal of thatsentiment. Ihave 
no hesitation in saying that I would not myself tol- 
erate any man who would go to my State and 
avow his preference for the election of Mr. Sew- 
ARD upon the programme laid down in his Ro- 
chester speech, which I understand to be an an- 
neuncement that there is an irrepressible conflict 
between the North and the South, and that we 
are to be all free States or all slave States, which 
I will say, without arguing the question, can mean 
nothing else than that slavery is to be blotted 
out. No man would be permitted to teach that 
doctrine in the country from which I come, be- 
cause that doctrine carried out to its legitimate log- 
ical conclusion amounts simply to the emanci- 
tion of the whole negro race in the southern 
States. No such doctrine would be allowed to 


| be taught there, because our safety, our domestic 


not allow persons from abroad to come and teach | 
oursiaves, our domestics, to rebel against us. Task - 


quietude, our peace, the peace of our hearths, de- 
pends upon the repression of such doctrines with 
us. Ifany of our people objected to expressions 
in favor of the election of Mr. Frémont, it was 





| 


1} 
| 


| 
| 


man’s party; it was not beeause he was John C. 
| Frémont, a Republican; but it was because it 
| was supposed that after his election he wov!d 
| carry out sentiments such as were expressed b 
| Mr. Sewarp in his celebrated Rochester speech. 
| Mr. WILSON. Mr. President 
| Mr. BRAGG. Will the'Senator allow me a 





word? 
Mr WILSON. Certainly. 
Mr, BRAGG. I understood the Senator from 
Massachusetts to say that, for entertaining a cer- 
| tain preference for a candidate for the Presidency, 
a professor had been banished from the State of 
North Carolina. Ideny that. I say that in making 
that remark the Senator has used language which 
the facts will not bear him out in using, and which 
is too strong for the case. The facts of the case 
are well known to me. I was then acting in a 
capacity which caused me to know them fully, to 
| wit: 1 was a trustee of the university of which 
the gentleman alluded to, Mr. Hedrick by name, 
was a professor. He thought proper to express 
certain preferences, as the Senator has stated, and 
also to make public certain opinions which he en- 
_tertained. The trustees of that body claimed no 
right to banish him, nor did the people of the State 
| undertake to banish him from North Carolina; but 
they did claim the right, under the circumstances, 
| to advise him to resign, inasmuch as the senti- 
ments he had uttered were very unpopular, and 
_ were calculated to injure the institution of which 
he was a professor. He declined to do it, and the 
trustees thought it expedient to discharge him; 
that is all. He then voluntarily ieft the State, and 
| went into a more congenial clime, where I hope, 
for myself, and I think the a of the State will 
agree with me, that he will remain. 
Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, [ think I am 
| correct in this matter, notwithstanding the expla- 
nation made by the Senator from North Carolina. 
I have the facts from Mr. Hedrick himself. He 
was compelled to leave the institution. He was 
threatened with indignity by men who followed 
him to his place of residence, and he left the State 
for the purpose of avoiding threatened insults. 
| That was notall,sir. The Secretary of the Navy 
had him removed from the petty office of com- 
= upon the nautical almanac for writing that 
| letter. Mr. Stanard was driven from Norfolk 


| 
| 


} 


|| for simply attempting to vote for Frémont; and 
the point in issue. Some of the most respectable, | 


other cases happened. But the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has admitted the whole. We are_not to 
be permitted in the southern States to advocate our 
doctrines—the doctrines of Washington, of Jef- 
ferson, of the = men of the South; ay, and of 
the people of the South in 1787. In the southern 
| States of this Union, where we have an inbred 
| constitutional right to advocate these doctrines, it 
is confessed that we will not be permitted to do it. 
Every American citizen has the right, the un- 
doubted constitutional right to advocate the exclu- 
sion of slavery from the Territories. The citizens 
of the slave States have the right to entertain and 
to exprets the opinions embodied in the Repub- 
lican platform, but they are not to be tolerated in 
the exercise of their rights. Slavery will not tol- 
erate free speech and a free press. 

| Mr. BROWN. I hope the Senator will allow 
} 

| 





|}mea moment. He is complaining of our want 
of tolerance in the South; he says that Mr. Hed- 


|| rick was dismissed from the University of North 


| Carolina for expressing sentiments adverse to the 
| South. Under what circumstances was Judge 
| Loring removed from a court in Massachusetts? 
| Was there toleration of opinion there? Was not 
| a judge dismissed from his high office because he 
| chose to discharge his duty in accordance with 
| his conscientious convictions ? 
| Mr. WILSON. I did not complain of his re- 
| moval from the institution. I complained of his 
| being driven by threats from the State. That is 
| the point. Ihave merely referred to this state of 
| affairs to show how difficult it is for the Senators 
| from the South to understand the condition of so- 
ciety in my section of the country where we have 
no les of the discussion of any question, politi- 
cal or social or moral. 

The Senator from Georgia yesterday, in de- 
| houncing the sentiment of my section of the coun- 
| try, referred to the action taking place in the 
other end of the Capitol. He condemned the 
| Republicans for oe for a gentleman who 
| had signed a recommendation of a proposed com- 


